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CHILDHOOD 
By AE. 


How could she know, that child who thought 
So lovely pure the tale I told, 

Within what awful pits were wrought 

The ores to make that fairy gold ? 


How could she know through what dire strife, 
From what dark martyrdoms, there spring 
The resurrection and the life, 

The glow within the psyche’s wing ? 


EXHORTATION 
By F. R. Higgins 


Come let us praise the glorious craft of these 

Who knotting God’s thought in metal, ink or rock 

Make to a lasting dream what came as a breeze 

From isles, where the saints in wind-preened garlic caught, 
Through beehive dwellings, God’s sweetness and from that stock 
Tumed a pale honey to our cells of thought. 


Through them men are, no more, as a midnight wood 
Nudged by lewd winds, nor the heart a deep dark nest 
Where claws and bearded eyes search through the blood, 
Souring the honey hived for other minds ; 

For now, O God be praised, in the pure cold West 

These claws and eyes are caged in chaste designs. 


So, for all book-shrines, caging the serpent tribe 
Clasped in their own enamels and silvered glues, 
Come praise the whitesmith, yes and praise the scribe, 
Whose airy quills light on a pastured skin 

Netting the heavens into the selfsame hues 

That manacle with rainbows the glooms of sin. 


Bestowers of jewels and food, why stint your praise ? 
You with the grace to give, come forth and allot 
Wicklow’s raw gold for smith-work and flocks to raise 
Books without censors; so shall our island be 

A shrine of living mightiness and not 

An Easter Island in the western sea. 


3 
SEEKING 


By Padraic Fallon 


Muttering like the gods’ loved fool 
Who knows by what accident 

A man may hit the secret rule, 

And, naming some wild holy name, 
Suddenly be lost in flame ; 

Till like a Phoenix from that tent 
He strut on golden feet among 

The coloured townlands of the Young. 


There is Mac Giolla Phadraic who 
Because he slept upon the lios 

Of Lung one night till the cocks crew, 
Sings out in sleep as though his mind 
Were with a bright clan on the wind 
Galloping on horses : 

He who never had tune can sing 

As though a star were trumpeting. 


I have the better wit yet he 

Needs but to shut his hare’s eyes 

To find the soft blue country 

Under the hills; while I must take 

The small roads where the pale skies break 
In foam along each lonely rise: 

Lone as the lark in a high gap alone 
Herding his little flocks of Tune. 


Do I but wish on some young woman 
Who breaks the dark of a half door, I 
Feel someone other than the human 
Stay me—whispering I may find 

In some wild holding of the wind 

While climbing up through rock and sky 
The one miraculous secret rule: 

So I go muttering like a fool. 
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THE BURNING BUSH 


By Michael Scot 
AL the noble land is strewn with beauty’s fiery seeds, 
Youth has sown in loneliness and harvested high deeds, 
A vision gleams beneath the sleep of the dark mountain lakes, 
The heroes leap in sunlit mist from every dawn that breaks. 


The moon has crowned the mountain tops with dreams of crystal 
light, 

The raths toss flamy airs across the quiet of the night, 

A fire of harps blows through the bog and the wild clouds that pass, 

And saints have trodden rainbow paths upon the ancient grass. 


O the cherubim, like swans in flight, sweep by on silver wing, 
And bright winds rush through the hawthorn bush and leave it 
quivering. 
Living and dead with awe must tread this old thrice-holy sod 
ae Ae hawthorn blows to flame and grows a burning bush of 
od. 


FRAGMENT 


By Edward Sheehy 
Once did I weep, 
That one I loved, young, fair and proud, 
Did go in fear 
Of darkness and unmeaning power. 


That men have died 
For truth, I did not grieve ; 
They need not grief, who find 
Their dying worth the dream. 
Nor did I mourn 
Beauty that was a little while 
And then no more: 
Beauty is born and dies 
With death. 

But that your heart 
Should be the prey 
And shudder from "the brand 
Of their mean dark utility, 
I could but weep. 


ESYLLT FERCH BRYCHAN 
For Catherine 
By M. G. Gower 


As he climbs down the hill, my kestrel rises, 

Steering in silence up from the empty fields, 

With the smooth sun brown across his shoulders, 
Floating in wide circles, with his wings stiff. 

Their shadows cut; in his new brown riding boots 
My lover crashes through the snapping bracken. 


The slope burns with the gorse, and with the broom’s 
Outcropping gold-quartz; each touched bush spills dew. 
Strangely last minute’s parting was not sad, 

But unreal, like my promised years; much less 

Felt than this silver snail-caligraphy 

-Scrawled here in the sun across the stones. 


Why have I often wanted to cry out 

More against his going when he has left me 

Only for the night ? When he has gone out 

Hot from my mother’s kitchen, and my combs 
Were on the table under the lamp; and the wind 
Was banging the doors of the shed in the yard? 


THE POETRY OF MEN AND 
WOMEN 


By Geraldine Hodgson 
To Louise and Mark Nevill Perkins : 


F the political and social equality of men and women has been 
I settled among ourselves, by the movement to which, some 
sixty years ago, J. S. Mill gave a vital start, there is less 
common agreement about the personal, 7.¢., the intellectual, 
moral, emotional status of the sexes. This has not been solved, 
as once, in the case of intellect at least, some thought possible, 
by women’s proved capacity to rival men in academic matters, 
in Degrees. Their achievements there have made some—but not 
all—the difference; indecision remains. Within quite recent 
years, one ot the ‘‘ Readers ’’ who write in Life and Letters, 
reminded “‘ female novelists’ that they “‘ should only aspire to 
excellence by courageously acknowledging the limitations of their 
sex.’”’ Another critic in a weighty journal averred that “ women 
are far less prone to the sin of abstraction than men, and con- 
sequently we find in their poetry a greater readiness to accept 
life intuitively ’”’; which may or may not be true, but at least 
attempts to offer a factual basis for statement. Yet one more 
asserted that “women tend to act as guardians of tradition in 
poetry.’’ These dicta indicate that the matter is still unsettled, 
while the two latter, without definitely hinting at it, leave open a 
way for the fruitful possibility, that the difference need not always 
be rivalry, but sometimes complementary synthesis. 

The ‘ English mind,’ when acting as an intellectual instru- 
ment, not as a prejudiced machine, has ever cherished the forlorn 
hope of holding two contradictories at once. Its non-success 
with this pet Jacky-lantern may one day, lead it to follow to the 
conclusion (what may be this optimism’s root-cause, v7z.), its 
inborn synthetic tendency. Then with a little aid from philosophy, 
it might hand on this productive idea to other races, more prone 
a ‘ distinguish,’ to adopt always not only logical but departmental 
ideas. 

Literature, more notably on the poetic side, is a good test 
of this sex equality or difference, because, so manifestly, intellect 
is only one element in poetic creation. A volume, perhaps several 
would not suffice for full handling of this question: but a con- 
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sideration of two points, neither entirely intellectual, but far more 
largely rooted in human feeling, may within the moderate limits 
of a Review’s space, serve as a ballon d’essai. 

Indisputably, Anger and Love are two of humanity’s primal 
passions. How, let us ask, in English speaking poetry, do these 
fare in typical instances at the hands of men, of women, 
respectively ? 

Shakespeare first, who has given us anger not seldom, and 
variously : in the biting wrath of Cassius, the slowly-moving, 
“virtuous ’ anger of Brutus, ending, oddly enough in a condonation 
at the expense of women— 


He’ll think your mother chides ! 


Coriolanus, irritable from the first, writhes under the Tribunes’ 
taunting, and loses himself in fury at the insolence of Aufidius. 
On the other hand, it must be admitted that once, at least, 
Shakespeare does generous justice to the woman’s powers, in 
Volumnia’s amazing restraint, up, that is, to the moment where 
her patrician pride breaks bounds before the rabble’s suicidal 
folly. Then, there is Titus Andronicus. As, one by one, his 
vengeances fall, his passion is as deliberate as violent, standing 
as it does against a background of savagery akin to the Renais- 
sance traditions of Kyd and Marlowe. Always it is a passion of 
power, if of demented power. Next, what of Shakespeare’s 
women ?—for however ‘ universal’ he was still a man. First, 
he does not limit them to pettiness ; with him women are capable 
of real genuine wrath: the shrieking fury of Elinor and Constance 
in King John, escaping too in speech of unmeasured violence, 
and again, the unfettered passion of Margaret and Anne in Richard 
III. In this case he presented something else, and surely the 
admixture in Anne of anger quite real with either incredibly 
pitiable credulity, or duplicity is the key to his conception of the 
nature of women’s anger. Like all men, and all women who are 
not self-deceived, he realised women’s general physical inferiority. 
It would seem then that he diagnosed that these women’s un- 
measured, shrill fierceness sprang from a deep down but subtly 
present sense of final physical impotence. Their anger has a 
quality, a kind of confusion, never found in his men no matter in 
what bodily danger they stand. That it did not harbour in 
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Volumnia’s heroic heart is evidence of her truly ‘ Roman ’ tendency 
to ethics, clean away from emotion. 

The Comedies offer no place for such excess: the greater 
Tragedies stir nobler passions than pure anger. But, in these 
‘English Histories,’ where reverses are so quick, and servitude 
so instant, Shakespeare seems to be recording something actually 
witnessed, somewhere, somehow, in clashes between men and 
women; something seen in his own day and time, in life not in 
fiction: for as Jacques Riviére phrased it, he “‘did not make 
literature of Life ’—(“‘literature,”’ in Verlaine’s sense 


Et tout le reste est littérature). 


But, at least one woman, however much her brief poem may 
have escaped general notice, saw women’s anger in a violent 
situation, and yet one where, for once, physical strength was not 
a factor, let alone the dominant one. Ifa contradiction in terms 
can be allowed, it is a case of Love’s anger. It appears all the 
clearer, in its unique singularity, if it is compared with one man’s 
poem of chivalrous pardon, and another’s ballad of vengeance. 
Anger and love, being primary passions, their mingling raises 
intensity to the maximum. It is—unexpectedly being altogether 
too pale a word,—incredibly found in Mary Coleridge’s small but 
golden harvest sheaf of poetry, where the amazed reader stumbles 
suddenly on Mortal Combat : 


It is because you were my friend 
I fought you as the devil fights : 
Whatever fortune God may send 
For once I set the world to rights. 


And that was when I thrust you down, 
And stabb’d you twice and twice again, 
Because you dared take off your crown 
And be a man like other men. 


The original situation is a parallel from the woman’s point of 
view to Browning’s hero’s in The Worst of It. But the issues, 
and the several treatments, are wholly dissimilar. No shadow of 
misty feeling blurs the steely outlines of Mortal Combat ; whereas, 
in The Worst of It, the veil is never wholly lifted. The fundamental 
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stuff of both is the intolerable misery of disillusioned love; but 
the consequences are entirely unlike. 


I fought you as the devil fights 
And stabb’d you twice and twice again, 


the woman cries, and the blade’s descending slash whistles through 
her words. On the air, still quivering with that merciless passion, 
the memory of Browning’s almost impossible chivalry steals, 


I knew you once, but in Paradise 
If we meet, I will pass nor turn my face. 


Here is not Humanity’s Common Denominator, that figment 
of a desiccated imagination ; but the quintessential difference in 
the sensitive maximum of a man and a woman. Here, our 
“interest ” is no longer on Life’s humdrum way, but 


on the dangerous edge of things. 


The Ballad remains, with its version. Adam Fleming, in 
Helen of Kirkconnel, like the woman in Mortal Combat was 
infuriated to vengeance ; but first the object is a foe, no lover. 
Then too physical strength enters, it is open combat, not a sudden, 
unexpected blow. It is the dreadful deliberate vengeance of one 
whose consciousness of physical power can dispense with hurry, 


And I went down the water-side 
Nane but my foe to be my guide, 
Nane but my foe to be my guide 
On fair Kirkconnel lea ; 


I lighted doon my sword to draw, 
I hack’d him into pieces sma’ 

I hack’d him into pieces sma’ 

For her sake that died for me. 


Ruminating on these crucial instances, a difficulty is felt by 
any reflecting mind,—the great satirists have all been men, and 
satire has no need of physical power, as Pope knew, and his foes 
still better. Why, if it be true that women’s anger is edged by 
even a subtle sense of physical inferiority, have they not striven 
after the crueller satisfaction of inflicting that lacerating mental 
pain which Swift could develope to intensity ? as in his terrible 
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pamphlet the Modest Proposal. We know Swift had a warm 
heart, that he loved and was loved. Yet he wrote that; so 
unbearable, then and always, that some may wonder how it 
looks to him, himself 


ubi saeva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit. 


Unfortunately women’s avoidance of satire cannot arise from 
lack of bitterness: has not Dr. Giles rendered into English those 
old, damaging lines from the Shi-King, reaching us out of the 
fifth century B.C.— 


A woman with a long tongue 

Is a flight of steps leading to calamity, 
For disorder does not come from heaven 
But is brought about by women. 


The Compiler of Proverbs added his witness, 


It is better to dwell in the wilderness than with a con- 
tentious and angry woman : 


and Shakespeare endorsed both— 


The venom clamours of a jealous woman 
Poisons more deadly than a mad dog’s tooth. 


These poets and moralists might be dismissed as men unduly 
prejudiced, were not women’s capacity for savage act and ex- 
pression a commonplace of history; in all times and places of 
excitement, from fights in back streets to the worst episodes of 
revolutionary émeutes. 

But to ask why women do not substitute mental vengeance 
for the bodily kind which Nature denies them is to miss part of 
the point. The sting of weakness is just its self. Everything 
attainable, within easy reach, tends to lose its attractiveness. 
Had average women the strength of average men, they might 
value it little enough to pursue the subtler way. Whereas, in 
fact, and it is facts that matter, where they cannot achieve a 
dignified endurance, they choose empty violence, or the sorry 
ways of underhandedness, or the clumsy one of that “‘ perpetual 
dropping,’ which while it wears out any stone, sometimes suits 
their purpose admirably, by exhausting a man into concession. 
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It is pleasant to turn from this to love, which, fortunately 
for humanity, is more universally operative than anger. Here 
it is, where a difference, or rather a complementariness, may be 
more convincingly pleaded. Further, if the discreditableness of 
feminine fury and its objectionable substitutes must be admitted, 
some qualities of their love may be pleaded and proved which 
may redress the balance. If that can be done, then the point to 
be urged here—that first the problem is a whole of many parts, 
secondly of complementary not hostile parts which may be 
synthesised,—is strengthened. Of Love’s many kinds, the two 
intensest must serve for discussion now, v2z., erotic and maternal. 
Love of patria, love of friends, of vital moment though they are, 
are, as a rule, less potent in everyday life. 

No anonymous poetry will serve, such, ¢.g., as the Middle 
English Robin and Makeyne, or The Nut Brown Maid, for they 
must be the work of a man or a woman or of joint authorship, and 
only speculation, not proof, is available to settle that crucial point. 

To satisfy the present day with its psychological probings 
and scientific tendencies, the main examples shall be sought in 
the years through which some still alive have lived. But the 
pre-eminence in Love Lyrics of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, even though it is so largely masculine, cannot be wholly 
neglected. 

In love poetry at its best we can match a seventeenth century 
woman, charming Anne Finch,— 


This to the crown and blessing of my life, 

The much loved husband of a happy wife ; 

To him whose constant passion found the art 

To win a stubborn and ungrateful heart, 

And to the world by tenderest proof discovers 
They err who say that husbands can’t be lovers— 


with nineteenth century Robert Browning,— 
yourself, my moon of poets! 

Ah, but that’s the world’s side..... 

But the best is when I glide from out them 
Cross a step or two of dubious twilight, 
Come out on the other side, the novel 
Silent silver lights and darks undreamed of 
Where I hush and bless myself with silence. 
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There is here no question of superiority, but most readers 
will feel a subtle difference ; one just to be felt, not easily to be 
rendered in words. They are really comparable ; Lady Winchel- 
sea’s sincere simplicity being nearer the brevity of Browning 
than either Mrs. Meynell’s delicate ecstacy or E. B. B.’s intensity. 
But what of the other than best? Did any woman ever write 
anything quite so lordly in ‘donation’ as the great Marquis of 
Montrose, in ‘‘ My dear and only love! ’’ still less anything quite 
so brusquely ungracious as George Wither’s “If she slight me 
when I woo’? Those Elizabethan men, in passionate moments, 
had an ingrained habit of with-holding the last iota. | Which 
of them could have fathomed Emily Bronté’s 


Sleep brings no wish to fret 
My harassed heart beneath. 
My only wish is to forget 
In endless sleep or death. 


There is a Caroline exception to this with-holding of some 
scrap of treasure, Herrick the boundless— 


Thou art my life, my love, my heart, 
The very eyes of me, 

And hast command of every part 
To live and die for thee. 


But then has anyone ever quite fathomed Herrick? Did 
he know his own love, in all its depths and shallows ? His charms 
are many, yet more numerous are his Julias, Silvias, his Perillas, 
his Lucies, to say nothing of his nameless maids, sonnetted and 
ane. Could the limitless fidelity of To Anthea crystallise into 

act : 

Recent years have added an erotic variety to that strange 
kind of eighteenth century verse, known as “Grave Poetry.” 
The lover, man or woman is followed beyond death, even speaks 
from the grave. Themes, like scenes have changed. Instead 
of us and toads and ivy, instead of Nicholas Rowe’s 
macabre 


unfrequented vale, o’ergrown with trees 
Many and old, within some lonesome shade, 
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Mr. James Mackereth sweeps us away to the West-Riding 
| Moors, where 


The wind in heath, and thorn was one 
With my own heart’s threnody, 


and there presents our only too common experience of failure 
when it is too late, in the person of a woman (the important 
point is that a man is here giving his view of woman), a “ young 
wife ” awake at last to her dense, unresponding misconception of 
her dead lover, lying there in his grave on “‘ that ghastly moor.” 


Somehow, the dead man, shadow-wise, revives— 
Oh, you seem to come from very far 


I touch you half with fear. 


To a woman reader, the torrent of talk put into Aurora’s 
mouth seems less a woman’s revulsion to bliss than a man’s 
relief at the cessation of the intolerable. A tenuous reconciliation 
is the climax— 


We have lived, we have died, 
Each one alone. 
We have risen from the dead. 
With loss for priest on that wild moor-side 
A ghost was wed 
To a ghostly bride 
With a grave for altar stone. 


The poem’s closing lines are full of the moors’ far-flung 
beauty, but only to emphasize the substantial impersonality of it 
all. The woman had failed utterly: nothing had happened but 
death, and no reason emerges for this obliteration of consequences. 
In the, now despised, Nineties, Rosamond Marriott Watson, in 
D’outre-Tombe, not only offers a woman’s bitter-sweet view of 
squandered chances, but stays very close to human fact. The 
dead woman, this time, addresses her lover “if chance should 


ever bring’ him ! — 
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I, in my grave, and you above, remember— 
And yet between us what is there to say ?— 
In Death’s disseverance, wider than December 
Disparts from May. 


I with the dead, and you among the living, 
In separate camps we sojourn, unallied ; 
Life is unkind, and Death is unforgiving, 
And both decide. 


With the masculine impulse to pull things back somehow 
to comely comfort (compare, e.g., Rossetti’s Jenny), Mr. Mackereth 
writes what a woman ‘should’ say. Miss Watson with a woman's 
desperate recognition of the finality of finished things, writes with 
deadly, even devastatingly discomfortable truth. 

Strangely between the two, with that strangeness which 
clings to some sides of truth, steals in Mr. Yeats’ Irish insight. 
This time, the man has wronged, or thinks he has wronged, the 
woman — 


Were you but lying cold and dead, 

And lights were paling out of the West, 

You would come hither and bend your head, 
And I would lay my head on your breast ; 
And you would murmur tender words 
Forgiving me, because you were dead : 


O would beloved that you lay 
Under the dock-leaves in the ground, 
While lights were paling one by one! 


No doubt, that has escaped to the region where the intangible 
and the imponderable are realities, that world so natural, so 
familiar to the Irish understanding of things. 

But if we are to prove that by a quality in love women redress 
the balance turned against them by their sometime bitterness and 
wrath, we must rely on the limitless magnanimity of motherly 
love. Probably, the ordinary and the extraordinary man alike 
hold that to be women’s glory ; ‘yet in their poetry they seem: to 
have missed its ultimate essence. Such a missing is clear enough 
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in Mr. Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy, which all through 
conveys a man’s stand-point. Mrs. Jaggard’s long outburst is 
in substance if not in words always a quite conventional rendering 
of a man’s expectation of what a woman should and actually 
would feel and say, when deeply wounded by a son. Its power 
to move us is small, supposing ‘us’ to be women. Browning 
dealt notably, from the accepted masculine standpoint, with the 
primal responsibility of motherhood, in Ivén Ivdnovitch: that 
dreadful tale of the woman who compassed her own safety by 
sacrificing her children, one by one, in the wolf-pursued sledge in 
Russia’s snows— 


How say you, should the hand God trusted with life’s torch 
Kindled to light the world—aware of sparks that scorch, 
Let fall the same? Forsooth, her flesh a fire-flake stings, 
The mother drops the child ! Among what monstrous things 
Shall she be classed ? Because of mother-hood, each male 
Yields to his partner place, sinks proudly in the scale: 


Beside the female, proved male’s mistress only here. 


Quite true; only it is hortatory, not passionate, and utter- 
most love is passionate. What motherly love can attain, not 
what it should not do, is the goal, if we will see reality. 

Thirteen years ago, Miss Edith Sitwell published The 
Wooden Pegasus, a volume of gay, staccato, bizarre, fantastic 
poems; ending with one, innocent of all those, but profoundly 
human, The Mother. Ten years later, in 1930, gathering from her 
various books “all that I care to preserve,’ she published her 
Collected Poems. One reader missed The Mother from the list, 
missed it with sharp regret. It was there however, characteris- 
tically hidden under one of those grotesque titles, such as she 
loves,—The Hambone and the Heart ; elaborated too, but fortuna- 
tely with its fundamental passion untouched. All lines quoted 
here, with the exception of those preserving the contrast of 
“‘ golds,” a contrast so poignant that its excision seems inexplicable, 
are from the revised edition. 

Beside this ‘‘ Mother”’ of Miss Sitwell, Mrs. Jaggard pales 
not into pallid commonplace, but into sheer unreality. Nor can 
Mr. Humbert Wolfe’s Mrs. Jakes, convincing to a point, compare 
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with this woman, speaking from her grave of her only son ; in 
his innocence and in his enormous guilt. Innocent first — 


His sunlit hair was all my gold, 
His loving eyes my wealth untold,— 


some of the lines afterwards removed. 


The common, familiar tragedy follows, made poignantly 
uncommon by the poet’s relentlessness in fact and feeling— 


He grew to manhood. Then one came, 
False-hearted as Hell’s blackest shame 
To steal my child from me. 


This son 
the fangéd wanton kiss to buy 


murdered his Mother, and looted her meagre hoard, scraped up 
for the common end — 


I had put by a little gold 
To bury me when I was cold. 


Miss Sitwell neither falters nor stumbles, but follows maternal 
love into the grave — 
They lie 
Who say the dead can ever die. 


For in the grave I may not sleep 

For dreaming that I hear him weep, 
And in the dark my dead hands grope 
In search of him. O barren hope! 


I cannot draw his head to rest 

Deep down upon my wounded breast ; 
He gave the breasts that fed him well 
To suckle the small worms of hell. 


Even that is not all: there remains an intensity of generous 


self-stripping love beside which even the high chivalry of The 
Worst of It pales — 
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He did no sin. But cold blind earth 
The body was that gave him birth. 
All mine, all mine the sin. The love 
I bore him was not deep enough. 


Lbant obscuri ! 


This theme of the poetry of men and women, embracing 
every passion, all circumstance, mind, heart and spirit, needs 
volumes, not a short sketch. Yet perhaps any definite conclusion 
would still elude even the most competent and diligent search, 
for as Paul Valéry holds — 


Tout ce qui compte est bien voilé. 


Possibly the only achievable gain is a sense of the futility of 
mere rivalry, of cheap not to say hackneyed advice and reproof, 
of smart sarcasms on what, after all, is a fundamental matter. 
Art, literature, philosophy surely demand less rough and tumble 
methods than were served out a while back in politics; for in 
them, if anywhere, lies our highest achievement, our nearest 
approach to genuine creativeness. 

In a well-known passage of The Republic, Plato reminded his 
hearers of the nature and function of the “ Synoptikos,”’ of the 
man “‘ who sees all things together.’’ Glaucon, his eager disciple, 
replied that this synthesis of fragments “‘is the only kind of 
knowledge which is everlasting.”’ 

Down the ages, mortals have fallen into one or other of two 
divisions ; those who believe in the ultimate unity of existence,— 
in simpler words those who demand ‘this and that,’ and those 
who do not, and therefore cut every whole into ‘this or that’, 

Naturally enough the synthesis which will accept men and 
women as, finally, complements not rivals, variants not opponents, 
will demand that most difficult of all ways of “seeing things 
together,” the mutual give-and-take of mind, heart and spirit. 


THE POPULISTS 


By Vincent O’ Sullivan 


N Paris the Populist prize was awarded a few months ago for 
the third or fourth time. This may be taken as a proof of 
the vitality of the Populist school, notwithstanding many 

doubters. Of the three schools or movements since the War it 
is the only one left upright. There seems to be something wrong 
in the French literary world when some movement is not being 
battled for or against. That is pretty nearly the case today. 
Who will contend that Dadaism, Sur-realism, Populism itself, 
have roused the interest and fury of the Romantic, Realist, 
Symbolist, Impressionist movements ? 

It can be said that the energy which used to be spent on 
questions of art is now spent on questions of games—tennis, 
football. The tennis “stars” are treated today as poets were 
yesterday, and we read of their genius and their-dreams. He 
who in the days of Verlaine and Mallarmé thought the best thing 
that could happen to him was to be pointed out as a poet now 
perceives the superiority of the tennis-champion, and would 
rather be that. There is no question that as the world goes it 
is more profitable to be the tennis-champion—I say tennis, but 
you can read golf or any kind of athletics which gets a wide 
publicity. In the days of Romanticism, and much later, the poet 
was often unfortunate, as indeed in all times a great number of 
poets have been; but he was borne up by the thought that he 
was a man set apart, fatal and destined, and so considered. To-day 
the poet has no such consolation. The broken poet stirs as 
little awe as the broken and bankrupt horse-meat butcher. This 
is what might be expected in socialized communities where the 
creation of useless beauty is regarded with derision and contempt 
and that kind of uneasy hatred which people have towards what 
they do not understand. 

No longer may the poet draw his singing-robes around his 
shivering frame, for his singing-robes no longer protect. Poetry 
is a game for aristocracies. Goethe, whose centenary they have 
been celebrating in various parts of the earth, was the product 
of an aristocratic and bourgeois society. Nothing imaginable 
less “ Populist’ than his writings. Victor Hugo, the man, it 
would seem, who in the domain of pure literature, at any rate, 
was the greatest influence of the last century, did, unlike Goethe, 
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have the ‘‘ masses ” in mind when he wrote Les Miserables and some 
other of his books and poems. Whom did they reach? The prole- 
tariat? Not so—or not at once directly. They reached Dickens, 
Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Russian aristocrats, and intellectuals every- 
where who were ready to accept revolution and to sow the grain. 

The poets adopted at once by the populace without prepara- 
tion are mediocre. What trash the words of “‘ The International,” 
or, if it comes to that, of the “ Marseillaise.” Populism is an 
attempt to provide the literature fit for democracies out of whom 
almost every sentiment has been beaten but the grind for daily 
bread. But as it turns out the movement interests chiefly the 
bourgeois classes, from the plain reason often observed that the 
populace don’t want to read books or see plays about their own 
squalor and mischances. To relish that sort of thing you must 
not live with it. Squalor, by-the-by, is here too strong a word : 
that is not what the Populists strive to render, but something 
more depressing—what is called decent poverty. M. Andre 
Billy, the best French critic now in practice, said the other day 
that if the Populists were true to their doctrine they would adopt 
J. H. Rosny, the President of the Goncourt Academy, because 
in some of his novels he has given what M. Billy considers to be 
the best. picture of misery in a great city. But the Populists 
are not specially interested in misery, if by that is understood the 
lowest depth which comprises the night-refuge and the Salvation 
Army shelter. Neither are they interested in gangsters or toughs 
or crimes of violence. It is the little lives, grey and difficult, 
striving to be respectable, and the calamities which ensue when 
the pressure becomes too hard, that they study. Far more than 
Rosny, Francois Coppée was an indicated saint for their church. 
But he is rejected. Why? Possibly because he is too much on 
the bright side of things. Coppée’s work-girls are gay and senti- 
mental. A lurking Jansenism in the Populists leads them to 
prefer the subdued tone, the absence of joy. i 

A real difficulty of the Populists is a tenuity of definitions. 
Between Realism, Naturalism, and Populism there are indeed 
differences, but not gulfs and gullys. There are shades of difference. 
Even as the Jansenists found it hard to define precisely their 
position between Catholics and Calvinists, the Populists have 
not succeeded in making clear their position between Realism 
and Naturalism. This partly accounts for the languid interest 
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shewn hitherto in the movement. Naturalism and water, people 
say, or at best milk. Those who would combat it have to rake 
up again the same implements as were used against the Naturalism 
of Zola and his company. So is Populism esteemed. 

There are however many real if slender differences. Zola, 
who is always mentioned when Naturalism is spoken of, was not 
the typical Naturalist. He was a writer of epics, a phantas- 
magorist, creator of the drama of crowds. Between him and the 
Populists the distinction is quite plain. It becomes dimmer 
when we come to the real Naturalists—Céard, Alexis, Albert 
Boissiére, the early Huysmans. But there ave differences, there 
must be; otherwise it would be impossible to explain the rejection 
of such Naturalist books as A Vau l’Eau and Une Belle 7 ournée 
by the Populists. 

For one thing, the Naturalists were desperately bent on 
seeing the ugly side of all that exists. Not so the Populists. 
To them things come generally as drab, but not invariably hideous. 
Madame Antonine Coullet-Tessier, the one woman recognized as 
a Populist writer, whose books are accepted as being in accord 
with the pure doctrine, if she conceives a woman as pretty, says 
so,—without enthusiasm, it is true, with the tips of her fingers, 
as a rather less depressing fact than the other facts noted. Some 
of the women in the Naturalist books must be meant to be pretty, 
but you would never guess it from the way they are presented. 
From the Naturalist books emanates a loathing not only of the 
humanity they describe, but of the scenery. This is not found in 
the Populist books. The two books exalted in the latest Populist 
prize-giving, Sophie de Tréguier and Folle qui s’ennuie, have the 
desired drabness of the school, but they are not misanthropic. 
For the Naturalists, their characters are disgusting and con- 
temptible beasts to act as they do; for the Populist they are 
slaves of chance; pitiable, in the high tone of the Hardy drama, 
“sport of the gods ’’—but the Populists never employ high 
tones. That scatology which the Naturalists—excellent men for 
the most part, highly moral, and even in one or two cases, devoutly 
religious—took a morose delight in spreading over their pages, is 
not found in the Populist books, not even in Eugene Dabit’s 
Chambre d’hotel, one of the first typically Populist stories, des- 
cribing conditions which a Naturalist would think call for filthy 
language. Furthermore, there is no political intention in the 
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Populist books. Their notion seems to be that people in the main 
are good enough, but that life is too hard for many of them. They do 
not say, or even imply, that under a particular form of government, 
Fascist or Communist, or what you will, life would be any easier. 

The origin of Populism was in this wise——Round about 
1925 two professors, André Therive and Léon Lemonnier, con- 
sidered the vast output of books and said :—This will never do. 
What do we see? Young men writing about their amours in 
luxurious surroundings. Dramas in  palace-hotels, or else 
tragedies in the rich bourgeois class, as with Mauriac. Or else 
the people of Colette and Dekobra and Frondaie—people who 
never were on sea or land, books without use or significance. Or 
else Cocteau. and the books of the Sur-realists which have no more 
contact with life as it is than algebra. Or else Giraudeux and 
Morand—again special conditions depending on wealth and some 
culture. But look at the great mass of people in Paris to whom 
nothing dramatic ever happens, nothing very agreeable or amusing, 
nothing quite squalid either. They dwell in small dark ill- 
ventilated rooms on sixth floors, or in jerry-built houses in mira- 
culously ugly suburbs, and their little lives are rounded with the 
metro; and the bus, and third class in the suburban train. The 
manual labourer has ceased to be the proletarian. More secure, 
better paid, is the engine-driver or any skilled mechanic than the 
clerk with a family to support, who never really eats a square 
meal. Then, besides, the manual labourer has not to bother 
about what is called a decent appearance. If he falls sick or has 
an accident his trade-union looks after him. The manual 
labour class must come into the Populist novel because it is 
Populist, but a Populist novel should not be exclusively or even 
principally about that class. 

The main thing is to get away from the forms of life where 
luxury-products are regarded not with the eyes of producers— 
that is certainly our business—but with the eyes of clients. Palace 
hotels ?—yes, if you like, but as the girl who tends the flower- 
stand in the hall sees them. Fashionable resorts, your Deauville, 
or your Riviera, what do they signify to a family in Paris who - 
never had a taxi-ride? The mountains? They will come to be 
considered if we ever get money enough to send to a sanatorium 
the wife or husband whose lungs have failed. 

In actual practice the Populists have worked out differently. 
Their books are not generally so narrow as their programme. 
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Genuine Populism according to programme was known in England 
a good while ago, and if the Populists, like the Positivists, had a 
roll of saints, a principal place should be found for George Gissing 
who stated and practised the Populist programme to the letter. 
Others are Mark Rutherford and Arthur Morrison. The two 
founders of the Populist School, M. Therive, and especially M. 
Lemonnier, are well up in English literature, and it would be 
surprising if they had overlooked these precursors. Both men 
have written novels, and it is noteworthy that their novels are 
neither so good in themselves nor such good examples of the Populist 
theory as the novels of some minor, or at least later adepts. 

Since 1929 Antonine Coullot-Tessier has published three 
books in which the Populist doctrine grows progressively firmer. 
In none are the elements striking or original. Marthe femme 
seule, tells of a woman still young, with a husband gassed in the 
war and two children, who has to set to work herself to support 
the family, and falls in love with her employer and he with her. 
With what result? Mme. Tessier leaves the reader to decide, 
which is more in the Henry James style than Populist and what 
Gissing would never have condoned. Toche parmi les femmes is 
concerned with a young barber who after shewing the utmost 
indifference to his wife’s carrying-on, eventually, in an unexpected 
fit of jealousy, does her in. The violence and melodrama of this 
solution is more Naturalist that Populist, and Mme. Tessier must 
have perceived this herself, for in her latest book, Chambre @ 
louer, nothing whatever of an extraordinary nature happens, 
though inflammable material is lying all about the place which a 
sensational novelist would surely use. If anybody wants to see 
sheer Populism in practice, Chambre da louer is the book to read. 
The ugliness of some Parisian suburbs, surely the most hideous 
and discouraging found about any big city, drips sullenly in the 
pages of it, like the cold and dreary rain falling on those unkempt 
localities as the anguish of afternoon passes into the menace of 
night in the autumn. ; 

The absence of any kind of guiding idea, political, ethical, 
or other, of any feature whatever which would indicate Populism 
as a domus disciplinae, noticeable in all the Populist books, is 
especially evident in those of Mme. Tessier. It is here that the 
Populists part company withtheir English forbears. Gissing’s 
people have principles, good or mistaken ; the women, especially, 
have very decided views and opinions, to the extent even of being 
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hard and unlovely. Placed in front of exterior events, even 
when they are very dangerous, the Populist characters lie down, 
give up, and are carried hither and thither. They have not even 
a strong emotion of revolt. You feel after you have read a novel 
of Mme. Tessier’s that you don’t want any more of the same 
thing for a long time. Then, after a while, you buy another, 
because, after all, it is fascinating to watch these grey lives drifting 
with the current through the fog and mist. But that is not the 
case with all the Populist authors. With some of them very 
definitely after one book you cut the acquaintance. 

Populism is not popular. Gissing has never been popular 
in the English language countries. A writer who would join the 
Populists must make up his mind that artistic satisfaction will 
be the clearest part of his reward. Populism led André Baillon 
to a prize of some hundred pounds, and sometime later to the 
pauper hospital at Saint Germain where he gave up the ghost. 
He was a Belgian. 

Another Belgian, Mme. L. Jeanclair, has won the considerable 
prize of the Province of Ligge—a fact hard to divulge without 
adding that it is refreshing to find municipalities still exist here 
and there which are willing to put up lump sums for mere literature, 
when they might reserve their money for the latest car-driver 
employed on the far more useful work of tearing round and round 
a track to beat a record by half a second. Still, while not pre- 
suming to compare her to such heroes, it may be modestly claimed 
for Mme. Jeanclair that she deserves all she can get in the way of 
rewards for her Suite en Mineur, and especially for Jeunes ceurs 
dans la Tempéte. But I imagine that rewards are the least in 
her thoughts. Here you have an unalloyed artistic temperament 
for whom, in the words of Poe, the literary art is not a purpose but 
a passion, and not to be affected by the paltry blame or more 
paltry compensations of mankind. It is by her subjects, con- 
densed in Arthur Symons’ fine line : 

The pity of unpitied human things, 

that Mme. Jeanclair has a place in an article on Populism. Her 
manner is entirely her own, and she proceeds more as a poet than 
as a novelist, her aim being to create unrelated beauty relieved 
from the encumbrance of any particular time or place. Jeunes 
Ceurs in this respect is a miracle—the history and tragedy of a 
family emerging, not from a compact narrative, but from little 
touches and notations light and flexible as webs. 


IT IS NOT WISDOM TO BE 
ONLY WISE 


By Padraic Colum 


NCE, when I was walking down a street in Dublin with him, 
John Butler Yeats said to me: “ Our liking for people is 
in inverse ratio to their sense of self-preservation,’’ and 

this saying explained to me why certain very admirable people 
are often not warmly liked by us—‘‘ Men whom every virtue 
decks, And women, models of their sex, Society’s true ornaments ” 
—their sense of self-preservation obscurely realized by us dimin- 
ishes the liking that we might expect to have for them. And 
then I thought that it needs a dramatic confrontation to show 
us that no matter how admirable certain people of importance 
may be, they have not, lacking the quality which overbalances 
their sense of self-preservation, a character that we can truly 
venerate and love. 

Such a confrontation took place in 1803 in the neighbourhood 
of the street we were in when I heard that illuminating sentence. 
It took place when William Conyngham Plunket and Robert 
Emmet faced each other in a court-house that was near by. 
Plunket was that rare person in eighteenth-century Ireland, a 
man whose talent was equal to his character and whose character 
was equal to his talent. It had fallen to him to pronounce the 
last words of defiance to the destroyers of the Irish Parliament. 
His speeches against the Union had that massive common-sense 
united to high feeling and dignity of utterance which belongs to 
great orations. If corruption had not been so utterly shameless 
he would have defeated those who were promoting the Union 
and then would have stood out as the statesman who could 
establish a genuine Dual Monarchy which would have left Ireland 
a powerful partner in the British Empire. His liberal and enlight- 
ened policy would have removed Catholic disabilities and given 
the bulk of the Inish people a citizenship that was being denied 
them. Had the Union been defeated William Conyngham Plunket 
would have been Grattan’s successor and the establisher of Burke’s 
constitutionalism in Ireland. Corruption destroyed the great 
career that was before him.- There was no longer an Irish 
Legislature. And Plunket, having opposed the party who had 
carried the Union, was not in line for any great employment. 
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But, of course, he was a noted man—eminent at the bar, high- 
principled and liberal-minded. 

Three years after the Union was carried a young man of good 
family attempted an insurrection in Dublin. The attempt 
failed ignominiously. All that happened was that a back-street 
rabble shed a helpless person’s blood. The young man, Robert 
Emmet, was put on trial for treason and William Conyngham 
Plunket was one of the lawyers who arraigned him on behalf of 
the crown. 

If anyone had charged him with apostasy on the grounds that 
he was prosecuting one who had moved for the independence 
of his country, all Plunket would have had to do would be to 
repeat a sentence out of one of his speeches against the Union. 
“For me, I do not hesitate to declare that if the madness of the 
revolutionist should tell me you must sacrifice the British con- 
nection, I would adhere to that connection in preference to the 
independence of my country. But I have as little hesitation 
in saying that if the wanton ambition of a minister should assault 
the freedom of Ireland and compel me to the alternative, I would 
fling the connection to the winds, and I should clasp the independ- 
ence of my country to my heart.’’ No, in prosecuting a foiled 
revolutionist Plunket was not abjuring any principle of his. 
Irish independence to him meant an Irish Parliament owing 
allegiance to a soverign common to Ireland and Great Britain— 
a parliament composed of men of property; he conceived of 
liberty in Burke’s terms—growth from within a constitution. 
To Emmet independence meant a republic cut off from Great 
Britain and representing a democracy as in the American states 
and revolutionary France—a democracy made up of such men 
as Plunket was to mock at in his prosecutor’s speech—‘‘ Dowdall 
the clerk, Quigley the bricklayer, Stafford the baker.” No, 
the anti-union tribune who arraigned Emmet could not be charged 
with apostasy. 

But through his arraignment of the young revolutionist 
there breaks no sympathy for defeat, no compassion for a fine 
life brought to its close; no gesture or tone of the prosecutor 
shows him to be anything else than a man of the world—not 
unduly self-seeking, but still a man who knows no values that 
would let him shed a ray of glory on what he opposes, a man 
without that unlikely virtue which we name magnanimity and 
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which is nothing else than the power of identifying ourselves 
with something opposite to our aims, that virtue which puts 
Julius Cesar, for instance, in a different order of men from 
Napoleon, that virtue which cannot go with a strong sense of 
self-preservation. Plunket could talk down to a man who stood 
under the scaffold. “If this unfortunate young gentleman 
retains any seeds of humanity in his heart, or possesses any of 
these qualities which a virtuous education in a liberal seminary 
must have planted in his bosom, he will make an atonement 
to his God and his country by employing whatever time remains 
to him in warming his deluded countrymen from persevering in 
their schemes.”” Emmet employed what time he had—he had 
the day following the prosecutor’s recommendation—in getting 
ready a reply to the judge’s expected inquiry as to whether he 
had anything to say as to why sentence of death should not be 
passed on him. The next day the dogs,were lapping his blood 
under the scaffold in Thomas Street and Dublin Castle was ready 
to offer Plunket the preferment that was to lead to the Lord 
Chancellorship and a peerage. 

But this Robert Emmet whose intervention in affairs had 
been so slight, so disastrous and so ignominious, regarded himself 
as a man of worth—a Plutarchan man. He was certain that his 
name and his aims would be kept in his country’s memory. He 
spoke then as if those equals of his who were not present but 
whom his country would sometime produce were within hearing 
of the voice that came from the prisoner’s dock. And what he 
said was to make his and not Plunket’s the last of the great Irish 
orations. Plunket’s scorn had branded when he said, indicating 
Castlereagh, ‘‘ I cannot fear that the constitution which has been 
founded by the wisdom of sages and cemented by the blood of 
patriots and heroes, is to be smitten to the centre by such a green 
and sapless twig as this.” But Emmet’s scorn had truer barb. 
“Sentence was already pronounced at the Castle before the jury 
were empanelled. Your lordships are only the priests of the oracle, 
and I insist on the whole of the forms.” Plunket had said, 
“Tn all events, I have my exceeding great reward; I shall bear 
in my heart the consciousness of having done my duty, and in 
the hour of my death I shall not be haunted by the reflection 
of having basely sold or meanly abandoned the liberty of my 
native land.” But Emmet said, ‘‘ Be patient yet! Ihave buta 
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few more words to say—I am going to my cold and silent grave— 
my lamp of life is nearly extinguished—the grave opens to receive 
“me, and I sink into its bosom. I have but one request to ask at 
my departure from this world—it is the charity of your silence. 
Let no man write my epitaph; for as no man who knows my 
motives dare now vindicate them, let no prejudice nor ignorance 
asperse them. Let them and me rest in obscurity and peace, 
and my tomb remain uninscribed, and my memory in oblivion, 
until other times and other men can do justice to my character.” 
Plunket had said, “‘ For my own part I will resist it to the last 
gasp of my existence and with the last drop of my blood, and when 
I feel the hour of my dissolution approaching, I will, like the 
father of Hannibal, take my children to the altar and swear them 
to eternal hostility against the invaders of their country’s free- 
dom.” But Emmet said, “I who have subjected myself to the 
dangers of the jealous and watchful oppressor, and the bondage 
of the grave, only to give my countrymen their rights, and my 
country her independence.’’ Plunket’s children, one should add, 
did not have the burden of Hannibal’s oath laid upon them. 

After he had appeared as Emmet’s prosecutor a great career 
commenced for William Conyngham Plunket: he was made 
solicitor-general, then attorney-general; member for Dublin 
University in the House of Commons, he had a seat that never 
had to be contested; he became a cabinet-minister; he was 
made a peer; he made {120,000 at the bar; he reached 
the woolsack. Moreover he was the head of a forth-putting 
dynasty : he made one of his sons a bishop, another a chairman 
of a county, a third a commissioner of bankrupts, another a vicar ; 
he had places in the church and state to give to relatives to the 
third and fourth generations. Castlereagh declared that the 
Plunket family drew thirty-six thousand pounds a year from the 
public coffers. Lord Plunket denied that his family got quite 
this amount. Still, he could not be expected to feel that he had 
to apologise for being rich, titled, influential, a Lord Chancellor. 
After all, although he had a son a bishop, he was born a Presby- 
terian; he must have had a conviction about the Elect—the 
Elect who showed that choice had been made of them by having 
means and authority (Sir James Macintosh, in a speech that 
Plunket replied to, spoke about the dismissal of a certain peer as 
being an outrage “on honour and virtue, on rank and fortune ” 
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and Plunket did not find anything peculiar in this combination). 
Means and authority should not be acquired by corrupt dealings 
with ministries, and the Lord Chancellor could say that he had 
never truckled for place or power. He used his great prestige 
and talents in a struggle to restore Catholics to their citizenship 
in the British Islands. With authority and fervour he argued 
the case for Catholic emancipation, contradicting the dictum 
that the law did not presume that an Irish Roman Catholic 
existed. He put those who opposed emancipation on the defen- 
sive. His speeches in the House of Commons ranked with the 
greatest orations that had been heard there. They were, as 
the editor of his speeches said, “‘ more like the language of some 
great noble of the robe, speaking with the sense that estates of 
the realm really hung upon his words, than the common partisan 
declamation of the House of Commons, which has no horizon but 
the opposite benches and the reporter’s gallery.”’ A great noble 
of the robe was what he was, but that limited him. When the 
Catholic Association was formed under Daniel O’Connell and 
proceeded to arbitrate and to settle differences, Plunket moved 
for its suppression: the good that the Catholic Association 
might accomplish should remain undone rather than an example 
should be given of social and political action that did not proceed 
from Parliament. 

Catholic emancipation was won, and Plunket’s political 
career closed. He had his high legal office, his great house and 
fine estate and was the head of a busy and successful clan. He 
lived long enough to fall into a second childhood. At that stage 
he liked to talk to simple people and to prattle with children in 
the houses about his estate—the houses of people such as Emmet 
brought forward as framers of constitutions and subverters of 
empires—‘ Dowdall the clerk, Quigley the bricklayer, Stafford 
the baker.’”’ In such houses he would be likely to look on a 
single picture—that of a young man setting out on a revolutionary 
venture, or the same young mah making a speech before the 
judge who had sentenced him. Perhaps as he looked upon one 
or the other of these pictures the old man remembered what he 
had charged that young man with, and perhaps he saw once more 
a badly-lighted court-house at,the hour of ten o’clock at night, 
with that young man “‘ moving about the dock as he warmed to 
his address, with rapid, but not ungraceful motions—now in 
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front of the railing before the bench, then retiring, as if his body 
as well as his mind were swelling beyond the measure of his 
chains,’ while speaking with a voice so strong as to be distinctly 
heard at the outer door of the court-house, ‘‘ and yet though he 
spoke in a loud tone there was nothing boisterous in his manner.” 
Perhaps he heard once more that distinct voice declare, ‘“‘I do 
not imagine that seated where you are, your mind can be so free 
from prejudice as to receive the least impression from what I am 
going to utter. I have no hopes that I can anchor my character 
in the breast of a court constituted and trammelled as thisis. I 
only wish, and that is the utmost that I expect, that your lordships 
may suffer it to float down your memories untainted by the foul 
breath of prejudice until it find some more hospitable harbour 
from the storms by which it is buffeted..... The man dies but 
his memory lives.” 

What an extraordinary belief in himself he had, that young 
enthusiast who was able to suppose that his name and fame would 
be of interest to generations—he who had never moved senates, 
nor shaped the laws of his country, nor helped to remove from 
numbers of his fellow-countrymen a galling disability! He was 
fifty years now in his unmarked grave. The former Lord 
Chancellor may have pondered this, and it may have entered his 
dim mind that sentence had been passed on himself when he 
heard Castlereagh express a sluggardly triumph over the greatest 
of the anti-union tribunes, ‘“ I lived long enough in Ireland during 
a disastrous period of its history to know how far delusions might 
be carried on by popular agitators and had soon seen those who 
had been so deluded afterwards become faithful subjects and 
zealous supporters of the laws.” 


GEORGE MOORE’S APOLOGIA 


By John Eglinton 


A Communication to My Friends, by George Moore. The None- 
such Press, 1933. Pp. 88. 


E are probably wise in leaving it to posterity to praise us. 
W Cicero, for example, who wished us to think of him as 
a hero even more than as a great orator, so dinned our 
ears with his services to the Republic that I imagine few desire 
to hear anything more about his consulship; and in Moore’s 
case there is a certain similarity. He had won a great reputation 
as an English prose-writer, and became indeed in his last years a 
figure of consular dignity in English letters; but it was not as a 
prose-writer that he chiefly valued himself, but as the champion 
of freedom for English fiction ; and he was as fond of telling how, 
with “‘ Esther Waters,’ he had broken the tyranny of the lending 
libraries, and helped to expose the nefarious conspiracy of the 
Vigilance Society against the Republic of Letters, as Cicero was 
of talking of his consulship. In spite of all the compliments 
showered upon him in his old age, he felt that an unjust stigma 
rested upon his name, and he would dearly have liked some 
public recognition of his services such as the O.M. He had 
certainly abundant reason to think his achievement in literature 
a memorable one: yet we can perhaps understand the difficulty 
of the authorities. A Macte Virtute for having been the first 
to break the rules! Finally, with death in front of him, which he 
faced with Roman fortitude, he resolved to tell the whole story 
once for all, and was engaged when the end came in writing this 
“ Communication to My Friends,” to be placed as an introduction 
to the uniform edition of his works. 

Perhaps it was hardly fair to publish this fragment, in which 
the author was not allowed to succeed in doing what he set out 
to do. There is little in it which has not been told in the “ Con- 
fessions of a Young Man,” “‘ Hail and Farewell,’ and ‘“‘ Avowals,” 
though some of it is told in a new way. But it fulfils the author’s 
purpose in once more reminding us of the part he played and the 
cause he fought for; and certainly all collectors of Moore, and 
all his friends, will wish to possess this beautiful production of 
the Nonesuch Press. 

But the sober truth is that Moore’s victory over the lending 
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libraries with “Esther Waters,” and even the Vizetelly pro- 
secution, do not live in the public memory as they lived in Moore’s. 
We read “Esther Waters”? now, and wonder what harm was 
found in it ; but more than one writer, before and since, has had to 
reckon with the instinct of caution in public functionaries, who 
have to consider not the interests of literature but what they 
are paid for. The degree of freedom allowed in fiction has proved 
to be one of those matters best settled according to the principles 
of expediency, like the rate at which motor-vehicles are allowed 
to travel on the roads. Personal risk is the general security. 
The question of decency, it is felt, is on the whole best left to 
the literary skill which may be trusted to avoid contact with the 
policeman. It is true that there are many accidents, and it is 
also true that while novelists now write with a licence of which 
Moore hardly dreamed when he wrote “‘ Esther Waters,” there is 
now and again a crash of which we hear a good deal in the law- 
courts. But generally speaking, writers know that if this should 
happen to them, something that they value even more than their 
moral reputation would suffer. Mr. Aldous Huxley, for instance, 
who has probably gone further than Moore ever went in daring 
feats of naked statement, has had. the wit always to convey a 
sense of personal detachment from the life he portrays, and even 
that he is himself at heart a Puritan. Now it was this very 
temper of the typically British artist which was an even greater 
offence to Moore than the timid prudery of the English public ; 
and this suggests the reason that Moore never penetrated to the 
inner circle of English authorship, but remained governed by the 
principles he had imbibed in his early days in Paris. It suggests 
an explanation of how it was that when, a year or two after the 
Vizetelly trial, Zola was feted in London, Moore, his chief English 
disciple, was left out in the cold. In spite of all the liberty allowed 
nowadays—a liberty for which, in certain instances, I have known 
Moore himself to express distaste—there has been no decisive 
cessation in English fiction of the Puritan inhibition, no revolu- 
tionary veering round of principle. Puritanism is still as much the 
soul of English fiction as classicism of the French drama. 
Probably enough, then, Mr. Faux, the manager of W. H. 
Smith & Son, interviewed by Moore and depicted by him as an 
almost sinister figure—‘‘ as he smiled, or rather giggled, his false 
teeth threatened to jump out at me ’’—was in fact a fairly well- 
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meaning individual in a genuine quandary about some of the 
books which came before him for admission to the lending library, 
amongst them ‘“‘ Esther Waters.” To a man in his position there 
is a formidable peril known as the ‘ thin end of the wedge,’ and 
a new novel by this avowed disciple of Zola might easily be that. 
He appears not to have known until Moore told him that Mr. 
Gladstone had read the book with admiration: and of course 
that made all the difference. ‘‘ The censorship of the librarians 
has come to an end, I said to myself, and I boasted that I had 
served the cause of humanity,” writes Moore. Yet the freedom 
now enjoyed by writers of fiction has come about through social 
changes with which Moore’s quarrel with Smith and Mudie, or 
even the Vizetelly prosecution, had really very little to do. 


WOLFE TONE 


By J. M. Hone 


A ee is Tone: slight in build, the nose rather prominent 
but not sharp enough to be aquiline, eager expression, 
the chin weak but the small mouth stubborn and deter- 

mined. The wig he wears hinders us from perceiving the shape 

of his head. As a child he has had large eyes, dark curly hair 

and full lips. 3 

We do not, like the Bishop, profess to “‘ know all about 
Tone.’’* Even as regards his physical appearance we are some- 
what at a loss: no contemporary memoirist has troubled to tell 
us what he looked like, and the details above are taken from two 
paintings reproduced in the Autobiography, the one of the young 
volunteer, the other of the child with his pleasant faced mother 
and his brother. From his Autobiography, however, we can 
form an idea of what manner of man Tone was spiritually. In 
this book Tone has an eye on himself as a character; he does not 
confine himself to political argument or to showing that he is 
in possession of the right political ideas. We are therefore better 
situated in his respect than in respect of many other Irish patriot 
leaders whose lives have frequently been written by persons, 
disciples or adversaries, more interested in a man’s opinions than 
a man’s character or his humanity. 

- Tone, O’Connell, Parnell—we can judge of them as men. 
But there are so many leaders of Irish rebellion where our only 
measure of judgment can be our attitude to their cause. They 
died so young, or lived so little. We think their cause true and 
good, and we call them martyrs, or think it bad and false, 
and we suppose them fanatics or malefactors. Malefactors have 
gone bravely to death; an act of self-sacrifice does not justify 
a cause, and it may be a sensual yielding to the emotions, but 
the cause justifies the act of self-sacrifice. Patriotism is enough ; 
but not “‘ all that delirium of the brave.” 

Withal, we have had little about Tone from his admirers, 
except praise of his opinions. For any closer examination of 
his type and character we have to turn to the estimates of Unionist 
writers—such as that of Lecky and the late Duke of Argyll’s 
“Study of a Conspirator.”+ Unionist writers have not been 
content to dispose of Tone as a misguided idealist, but have 
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*« J know all about cut-throat Tone.” tNineteenth Century, May-June 1890. 
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thrown doubt on the probity of both his public and private life. 
The Argyll Nineteenth Century article is very savage. — Is it 
because Tone was, as another and more famous Duke believed, 
a really dangerous enemy of the English power? A Scottish 
whig lord would in any case be the last man in the world likely 
to appreciate a type like Tone. The Duke found no good in him 
except a mind of remarkable activity and an absence of hypocrisy : 
Tone had candour but no sincerity—the candour of a happy-go- 
lucky ne’er-do-well. Lecky is as always judicial ; he sets down 
this contradictory thing and that, and represents a creature of 
impulse, ambitious and with not too nice a conscience, who had, 
however, a decided point of view and determined political 
principles. There was much of the spirit of the ambitious adven- 
turer who hoped to carve his way . . . there was much of the 
spirit of the revolutionist, to whom the democratic ideal of 
Rousseau had become almost a religion . . . there was also a deep 
sense of the evils of his country . . . there was also a compound of 
levities and hatreds in a self-sufficing patriotism. 


Although Tone is now the favourite saint on the calendar 
of Irish Nationalism, it is difficult to fix him in the framework 
of the convention national tradition. Having regard to the 
present bent of Irish opinion and feeling and also to the models 
established by leaders of later Irish revolution, some features of 
his career and of his thought take us somewhat by surprise. 
Even if the attempt now on hand to prove that he cannot have 
committed suicide in prison should succeed, Tone will remain a 
figure apart, not yet congruous with the now accepted idea of 
the Irish patriot.* A first curious thing that strikes the reader of 


*Reasons why we should not believe that Tone committed suicide in prison are given 
in a recent debate in the Ivish Press. Young Tone, the continuator of the Memoirs, though 
he reports the expressed determination of his father not to be executed by the British, was 
only (his own words) ‘‘ inclined to believe’’ the suicide theory. It was a British interest 
(Father O’Flanagan) to be able to say that the idol of the Irish people was a suicide. By 
themselves killing Tone, his gaolers could baulk Kilwarden in his intention of withdrawing 
the prisoner from military custody. Tone was a French officer, and his execution as a traitor 
might have led to reprisals on the part of France. A letter by the Marquis of Buckingham, 
written on the day of the trial to the English Foreign Secretary, in which the possibility of 
an attempted suicide is mentioned, is cited as a ‘‘ clear case of the wish being father to the 
thought and the thought two days later being father to the deed.’”’ This letter is the “‘ new 
evidence ’’ for murder that is spoken of; it was published in 1905. 

Someone even writes that as the British have been known to shoot prisoners, it follows 
that they must have done away with Tone: the discussion is an idle one for any one who 
has any knowledge of Irish history, ancient or modern. ; 

Not even the last of these arguments is decisive. On the other side is the evidence 
from sources favourable to Tone (his widow) that he did not propose to suffer a public ex- 
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Tone’s Life is that he did not show even an ordinary interest 
in affairs until he had reached his 28th year, until 1790. This has 
been interpreted in a hostile sense as showing that Tone only 
took to revolutionary politics after being disappointed on his 
hopes of pursuing a career of individualist adventure : according 
to the Duke of Argyll he was essentially a *‘ non-political ’’ person. 
It was not that the Irish scene was wanting in political animation 
between 1780 and the beginning of the French revolution in 
1789. Grattan and the Volunteers had achieved Irish parlia- 
mentary independence during that period. The Catholic gentry 
and merchants were beginning to organise themselves into a 
Whig party. In the country parts there being even a semi- 
revolutionary combination known as Whiteboys directed against 
landlords and tithes. In Ulster the Presbyterians were active, and 
their emigrant brethren had provided the English Crown with some 
of its most dangerous enemies in the civil war between England 
and America. 

During this time Tone was more occupied in escaping the 
shackles which his father wished to impose on him than in con- 


ecution. The notion that for propaganda’s sake he should let the British hang him was one 
unlikely to be entertained by an individualist like Tone. Something of the sort was actually 
suggested to him at a dinner party in Paris, whereupon he said that he would never advise 
others, but did not doubt that a man had a right to choose his own death. It was his business 
to fight the British, not to put them to shame. Lentaigne, the surgeon who attended Tone 
in prison, and reported his saying, ‘“‘I am sorry I have been so bad an anatomist,”’ is not 
suspected of Government sympathies, and was a man of honour. 

As to French opinion the military court had already defied it by condemning Tone in 
his French uniform as a traitor. It is true, on the other hand, that there was conflict between 
Tone’s gaolers and the Irish civil court in regard to Tone: young Tone asks whether it is 
possible that fearing the interference of the civil court ‘‘ they ’’ hastened his end. The 
proceedings before Kilwarden indicate that instead of hastening to announce that Tone 
was dying by his own hand, the military tried to conceal the fact as long as possible. It 
was only after Kilwarden made the order insisting that the prisoner should be transferred to 
the civil authority that he was informed that this was impossible, seeing that Tone lay dying 
as the result of a self-inflicted wound. If it must be believed by “ anyone who has any know- 
ledge of Irish history, ancient or modern’ that there was some underhand atrocious practice, 
why not accept young Tone’s alternative suggestion that his father’s captors intended to 
conceal the suicide, and would, if it had not been for Kilwarden’s insistence, have glutted 
their mean revenge later by dragging a wounded man to public execution. ‘ 

Behind the desire to prove that Tone was not a suicide are two motives which produce 
contradictory arguments. It is not only desirable to affirm that that there was a British 
atrocity in the case, but it is also necessary to proceed from the assumption that Irish patriots 
do not take their own lives. When Father O’Flanagan says it was a British interest to make 
Tone out a suicide, he reads history backwards by supposing that the Catholic mind had the 
same play in Irish public affairs as it has now. Tone was not a Catholic, nor did he pretend 
to be a better Christian than the Pope. He was a free thinker. The story of his suicide 
was for long accepted without his falling into any discredit as an Irishman. Who thinks the 
worse of Tone, Davis, or Mitchel, asked John O’Leary forty years ago, because they were not 


Christians ? 
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sidering the shackles by which England held Ireland. Idle 
though he was at Trinity, he was clever enough to win prizes ; 
before taking his degree he tried to persuade his father to let him 
join the British Army in America: his motive was not loyalist 
sentiment but anxiety to escape from the legal career to which 
he seemed bound. He made a happy and improvident marriage, 
and then set out to seek his fortune in London (the flight was a 
flight from the trammels of a regularised existence), trusting with 
his habitual optimism, that his wife would be taken care of by 
her relatives. He tells us himself that he cared much for wealth 
and power and fame, and that he never lost sight of the very 
worthy end of obtaining a “fine situation’ for his wife and 
children. In London, with his brother as a collaborator, he did 
some desultory writing (he even wrote a novel); but his fertile 
brain was chiefly occupied with politics, military subjects, and 
finally he presented a memorial to Pitt on the establishment of 
a military colony in the South Sea, designed to protect English 
enterprise against Spanish rivalry. No answer was vouchsafed 
him, and his pride was badly hurt. His motive was the need of 
congenial occupation ; we need not suppose that he had become 
a British patriot—on the other hand, he thought very highly of 
the statesmanship of his project, and believed that Pitt had 
made a bad mistake in ignoring it. News then came from Dublin 
that his father’s business had failed, and that his relatives-in-law 
were unwilling to support his wife any further. He attempted 
to find service in the East India Company, then the last resort of 
the lost and desperate; but even here his application failed, 
and it must have been in a chastened spirit that he at last returned 
to his native country, and put himself to earn a few guineas at 
the Irish Bar. 


Even after French events had shown him a way into Irish 
public life, he did not wholly abandon his old dream of a career 
of adventure in the far parts of the earth. He had already pub- 
lished his first two Irish pamplets—the one on the proceedings 
of the Irish Parliament of 1790, which brought him to the favour- 
able notice of Ponsonby, and the reforming Whigs, the other 
against Irish participation in the Spanish war—he was already 
convinced that Ireland’s interest was a complete separation from 
the British Empire—when he prepared, in conjunction with 
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Russell, another memorial to Pitt: he suggested a raid on the 
coast-line of Spanish South America. He put the plan forward 
-on the ground of its excellent strategic worth, but also inserted 
in it an inducement to English cupidity—‘ In particular the 
wealth collected in the various churches is almost beyond cal- 
culation—a considerable part of these treasures must fall to the 
first bold invader.” Again Pitt ignored him; and the Minister’s 
refusal, he says in a famous passage of the Memoirs, “‘ did not 
sweeten us much towards him.” “ I renewed the vow I had once 
before made to make him, if I could, repent of it, in which Russell 
(who had joined in the overture) heartily concurred.” 

He did not even yet regard his destiny as finally sealed. His 
attractive qualities won him friends among all classes in Ireland, 
and even after he had cut himself off from constitutional causes 
by founding the United Irish Society, and was a known con- 
spirator he preserved pleasant relations with members of Parlia- 
ment, both on the Opposition and Government sides: Grattan 
only felt any personal animosity towards him. Tone’s 
“democracy ”’ cannot be ascribed to an inferiority complex or 
to social envy: he might be only the son of a coachmaker, but 
he moved quite at his ease among the Irish landlords and members 
of the aristocracy, who took him for what he essentially was, 
a gentleman and a gallant soldier. He was the dangerous enemy 
of their privileges; but they wanted him out of the way for his 
own sake as well as their own: in 1794 the influence of Beresford 
produced a compact with the authorities according to which Tone 
agreed to disclose the treasonable nature of his conversations with 
Jackson, the French agent, on the condition that he was not 
proceeded against and that his confession was not made use of 
either against Jackson or the Irish republicans. Tone was himself 
prepared to accept an offer that he should be sent to the East 
Indies, ‘‘ out of the road of European politics”’; perhaps “‘ they ” 
feared him even there, says his son, for they altered their minds: 
from which it would appear that the authorities were under no 
illusion as to the nature of his probable conduct when he reached 
Philadelphia and there joined the other republican exiles from 
Ireland. 


His desire to raid the Spanish colonies under the English 
flag, even if the fact that he contemplated service under that 
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flag be considered as a blot on his moral escutcheon, is no evidence 
of a want of political principles and direction. The democrats 
who had come to the forefront in France were more “ imperialistic ”’ 
and “ militaristic’ than the Bourbon ; from the point of view of 
this new democratic imperialism (or aristocratic plebeianism) 
the autocratic, effete Government of the Spanish colonies deserved 
no mercy. Tone’s anti-clericalism must appear to us nowadays 
shockingly illiberal; but it was part of the revolutionary faith, 
and, as Mirabeau said, the Declaration of the Rights of Man was 
not so much a declaration of rights as a declaration of war against 
tyrants. There was indeed always a latent Imperialism in 
Rousseau’s theory of the natural goodness of man; nor had the 
words, liberty and democracy, yet acquired their modern pacificist 
and humanitarian associations : Tone could say after the conquest 
of Holland that the French had the right to throw that country 
into the Zuyder Zee. The champion of the Irish Catholics, he 
could make this entry in his journal, believing that the Papacy 
had fallen for ever :— 
An event has taken place of a magnitude scarce 
inferior in importance to that of the French Revolution. 
The Pope is dethroned and exiled. The circumstances 
relating to this great event are such as to satisfy my mind 
that there is a special Providence guiding the affairs of 
Europe at this moment. 


Tone indeed must always be interpreted in the light of the 
new mentality which had produced the French Revolution and 
which was not confined to France. Thus it is wrong to say, as 
the Duke of Argyll says, that Tone was essentially non-political : 
his political character and mind were of the sort that had to 
await the French Revolution before they could find adequate 
expression. The Revolution brought to the forefront not only 
new ideas but a new kind of political character—careers were 
opened to the precise type of talent which Tone possessed in a 
high degree. Stirling Taylor in his Modern History of England 
puts the case cynically when he says: “ Arising against an in- 
efficient Bourbon monarchy quickly turned into a roaring torrent 
of political and military adventures, all fighting desperately to 
get what they could out of the social spoils which were left defence- 
less in the market place. 

The most fascinating pages of the Journal are the pages 
which Tone wrote in Paris while he was in negotiation with the 
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Directory on behalf of the Irish Republicans. He has found 
himself, one feels, in the French revolutionary scene, with its 
dangers, glories and exaltations, where youth has taken the lead, 
and the oldest general is not more than thirty-six years of age, 
and soldiers wore much what they please, and where yet, after 
all the horrors of the guillotine, the style and polish of the eigh- 
teenth century has been preserved. In Guido at the Louvre he 
finds the first of painters, for his cultural tastes are conservative 
and classical—is not this a usual thing among political rebels, 
reminding us maybe that the greatest revolution is no more than a 
“wrinkle on the old visage of history.” 

He shows little interest in the system of speculative politics 
with which France is identified. His business is a preparation 
for military action in Ireland, and his genius is essentially practical. 
The French want to know about the deeper possibilities of Ireland 
as revolutionary soil. He can only reply that the priests will 
probably abstain from interfering with a French military expedi- 
tion. He does not promise that the Goddess of Reason will be 
enthroned in Dublin. 

Republicanism was not a novel idea in Ireland. It is im- 
possible, says the author of the interesting introduction to Madden’s 
United Irishmen, to read the pamphlets published by the party of 
Lucas, just before the accession of George III, without perceiving 
that its aspirations for legislative and trading independence, 
logically carried out, would have gone to the full length of making 
Ireland a Protestant Republic. The fact is that Republicanism 
of a sort had always been latent among the settlers from the time 
of Cromwell; in the earlier part of the eighteenth century it 
was found not only among the northern dissenters but among 
many of the country gentry in the House of Commons.* Swift 
as an Episcopalian and monarchist was much occupied in denounc- 
ing it; and his works prove that the Irish Parliament of his time 
was permeated by revolutionary principles which manifested 
themselves in the only way that was then possible: opposition 
to prelacy. The Whigs were the national and progressive party, 
and at first, as again Swift’s writings show, were much more 
hostile than the episcopalian and monarchist Tories to the Catholic 


*Sir Joseph Barrington remarks on the extraordinary anomaly of political principles 
among the Irish country gentlemen, Their loyalism was not royalism. 
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bulk of the nation : it has even been said that the Catholics were 
the real English interest at the time.* 

One effect of the French Revolution in Ireland was to remove 
the dread of reactionary political Catholicism from the minds of 
the northern dissenters who at the end of the eighteenth century 
chiefly carried on the republican tradition of the settlers. This 
event seemed to show that it was no longer necessary to associate 
the idea of slavery with a Catholic people! On the other hand, 
the Revolution increased the difficulties of men like Grattan who 
had been advocating the abolition of political disabilities on 
account of religion and a temperate reform of the Ascendancy 
parliament. The franchise was already based on the forty- 
shilling freeholder: could equality then be attained without 
endangering the Constitution? However, the Catholic Relief 
Bill, made in England, which passed the Irish Parliament in 1792, 
gave the Catholics this democratic franchise; at the same time 
the Parliament itself remained unreformed, and Catholics were 
excluded from taking their seats on it: Parsons, a member of 
the patriot party, who was highly suspicious of English intentions, 
protested that it would have been much better to have opened 
Parliament to Catholics, restricting, on the other hand, the Catholic 
vote to the upper and middle classes, even if this meant, as it 
must mean (since the Protestant forty shillings freeholder had the 
franchise), that political distinctions on religious account were 
still maintained. The effect of the extensive franchise on 
Catholics would, Parsons argued, be simply to throw them into 
the arms of the levelling and democratic dissenters, and ruin the 
influence of the anti-French party among them, their gentry 
and higher clergy. 

This was precisely the movement which Tone desired to 
witness. Yet his quarrel with Grattan had its origin in a rivalry 
for Catholic support, rather than in the dispute between aristo- 
cratic and democratic principles. ‘It is needless to say,’ says 
John Mitchell, ‘‘ that Tone had been a democrat from the very 
beginning ’’—that is, from the commencement of the French 
Revolution : he was no social revolutionary, however, and there 
is even something to be said for the Duke of Argyll’s view that 
” he was never carried away by ‘the nonsense of the democrats.”’ 
In his first pamphlet he is anxious to point out that the “ wealthy 


* At the time, early eighteenth century, the Protestant mob broke into the House of 
Lords, on the rumour of a parliamentary union with England. 
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and moderate party of the Catholic persuasion with the whole 
Protestant interests will form a barrier against the invasion of 
property,” and he suggests that the franchise shall be restricted 
for conservative ends to such Catholics as have a freehold of ten 
pounds a year. Later, his friends of the Catholic Committee are 
middle class people with liberal ideas on religion ; he feels a great 
obligation to them for not having sacrificed him to Grattan ; he 
hopes to see them replace the Protestant gentry as the basis of the 
Irish Republic’s legislature. In this way three dangers to be 
apprehended of an independent Ireland from the point of views 
of French opinion and of his own, are to be avoided—the danger 
of a Catholic State; the danger of an aristocratic republic on 
the American Puritan line, and the danger of social revolution. 
There is in Paris an Irishman, one Ahern, who has “‘ Bolshevist ” 
(as we would now say) ideas. Tone comments on him as follows : 
“ This man wants the total bouleversement of all property, and 
he has not the talents to see the absurdity and mischief, not to 
say the impossibility of this system, if system it can be called. 
A terrible doctrine to commence with in Ireland.” 

In what then did Tone’s originality as a leader of Irish opinion 
consist ? Not in his idea of “ uniting the Catholics to the body 
of the nation ”’ (Mitchel’s phrase)—dozens of his political opponents 
including members of the Government, had that idea also, but 
differed as to how it could be best carried out. Tone thought 
that union could best be effected on French principles; but 
again, as we have seen, republicanism was not a new thing in 
Ireland. With Tone republicanism was not speculative doctrine, 
but a means for a union of Irishmen, which union was itself a 
means to an end: the end of total separation from England. 
His point of view was essentially nationalist—we recall his saying 
that with him hatred of England was instinctive rather than 
reasoning—and he set no hopes for Ireland, as a speculative republi- 
can should have done, on a possible capture of England by jacobinism 
or by French principles. The real novelty to which he introduced 
his countrymen was the “theory ’’* that the connection with 
England was of necessity ‘‘ execrable’’ ; and it was this theory, 
as he says himself, that directed all his Irish thought and action. 

*To this theory he was “‘ exceedingly assisted ’’ by his friend, Sir Lawrence Parsons, 
afterwards Earl of Rosse. A speech of Parsons, alleging that Grattan’s ‘‘ acquisition of 1782 ”’ 
were illusory and left Ireland in the position of an inferior Kingdom, is quoted by Lecky (iii 5). 


Parsons, however, held that the advantages of the connection should in proper circumstances 
greatly outweigh the disadvantages: Tone adds therefore, “ I soon outran my master.”’ 
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By Dermot Murphy 


coach. A storm like a lion meaning no ill came down 

from his den among the hoary Pyrenees and leapt across 
our road for an hour, breathing on the windows. The portals 
of the South, defended by a Janus thicket of douaniers, one 
half not paying us and the other in attitude of receiving, stood 
open, and thereafter, in obedience to regional laws, the half- 
frozen mud on our wheels and harness was baked to clay as we 
inclined our roof to the midday. Philip, jealous as well of the 
coming as of the departing leaf, was not content to be protected 
by the vehicle from the length of the Iberian road. He must 
out to read the ascent of the ecliptic in hawthorn buds, to hear 
the last low utterance of a German cuckoo, the first morning 
rehearsal of an English nightingale. I sat and read in my Lord 
Shaftesbury’s Inquiry concerning Virtue and in the books of 
Mr. Hume and in the afternoon mourned my nephew’s dis- 
appointment when the meridional fervours were in full force on 
the other drier bow of our transit. The evening came without 
a cloud. The bleached grass of the heaths was green only in 
the green light of the waning moon, sole being that grows without 
moisture; rivers from below in their rocky cloughs mocked the 
vain prudent stride of bridges and shone upward only with 
smooth limy stones, and Vesper in the sun’s dragging veil, 
watched by lonely shepherds on pastoral slopes anxious for their 
ewes sucked dry, was the only thing of liquid in the world. 
Baptisms must be done in wine or milk. 


ese moming to the highway, and we took our places in the 


In the inn where we got down the half-gallon measures 
were shrunk to pints, and the oil for the salad, unused to my 
temperament, thrust a caressing arm in the wrong sleeve. A 
dim and drowsy lamp over the supper-table caused me to feel 
odious and responsible for many despiting shadows toward our 
new fellow-travellers, so antique and exonerating were the 
manners of the little count. He remarked that Nature, au 
fond, was very simple, young and beautiful; and I essayed 
therefore to unknot and dis-clothe my own simplicity. He 
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smoothed his lace ruffles with a small dry hand used for marginal 
countersigns, with an inimitable foliate flourish, in duodecimo 
chancery documents. His miraculous wig, like the aerial petti- 
coat of the ballet de l’opera of gauze that only Saladin could 
sever, was there to control rather than conceal a modesty, a 
returning clairvoyance that knew no hypocrisies of taste, science 
or erudition, no floors or scaffoldings or bandages. His only 
preferences, inherited, were for principles where anyone could 
repose, as the stone seat of the market cross, such common- 
places as the choir stalls in a cathedral, and under his influence 
I tried, as I would help Mozart did he but half wish it, to use no 
epithets, and even to disuse verbs. But even so, alas! my 
demi-queries had the matter-of-fact sound of opening a tea- 
chest. Each word I used enlisted under panegyric or else in- 
crimination. My most fleeing periphrasis, receding from the 
indicative at immense velocity, flung out only the more sarcastic 
hooks; whilst he, without a sound, could moisten a phrase in 
the air between us, intercept an unfinished meaning on the very 
shell of my ear. If I used one, my ill-hap would arrange that 
I patronised a metaphor in the very article of its secular 
physiognomy where it enjoyed an independent career and could 
climb up at once into some scrape or plank; my epigram was a 
costume that I could not take off without forbidden mirrors, and 
my jest was tied to an affidavit as heavy shotted as the shroud 
of a mutineer. In despair, that I might use words of my own to 
speak with, and transact in courtesy without the air of being 
able and more willing to transact in cash, I said to him in English, 
Sir, 

“Monsieur,” he rejoined, “‘ je le crois bien.”’ 

With English I reached the heart of self-love and made 
imperceptible remarks. Madame la comtesse nodded the superb 
contemplative of her face. She was a skeleton. The little 
frenzied black globes hanging from the hem of her yellow mantilla 
and the silver corkscrews of her wig reproduced her movements 
like the hundred windows of the fly’s eye exhibited last year by 
Mr. Pennant to the Royal Society. She was a very beautiful 
skeleton, tawny, humid, besexed, and haughtier than all the 
others; and her attire, according to Fragonard, gave me con- 
fidence. For she was clothed in long, rich preliminaries that 
promised in the reverse operation no mutation of the time. Used 
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as I have been to sup with women and skeletons who seemed 
always prepared, the physiological man, often and long alert, 
now sunk to quiescence in my breast, melted somewhat, as, had 
he been Mr. Rousseau’s man, the man Friday and a fig-tree on 
an island big enough besides for the adhesion of a few mussels 
would have purged him of speculation as clean as a looking- 
glass dipt in vitriol. A new candle brought in by the servants 
hunted the longitudinal shades of her presence from their refuge 
in her shallow bosom against the lenient lamp to a last retreat 
in her eyes, and I at once saw, and withdrew my own eyes from, 
the circumstantial yawn which the count hid from me with a frill of 
lace, because it was a colloquial glance exchanged with his spouse. 

“Ma chére Théorie,” said he, “ tu es fatiguée.”’ 

“Qui, mon ami,” she replied; and her height when she 
rose, more real than as much length, deformed the image in my 
mind of the common humanity from which her one vast look 
with those two black orbs detached me. I was standing on the 
ground with my own weight for the first time in my life, for her 
parting manner was to enclose in a greeting, so that I was sensible, 
bidding her good night, of behaving as if I took leave of every- 
body else. I surprised my own actions in the act of distinguish- 
ing me from my kin and conforming me to a private species, 
Stanhopius officinalis, with my own exclusive receipt for picking 
up a living and attracting the descriptive fantasy of Linnaeus. 
Bowing, my limbs trembled in compliance with my parcel of 
the instinct which rolls up the hedgehog and keeps him still, and 
for many moments after her withdrawing I thought that my 
double shadow estranged me not only from the Parsees but from 
the Christians also. My gaze on anything smaller than the 
entire configuration of Philip, Mr. d’Orteil and two American 
saddles that hung on the wall was diffuse and troubled with 
holes, so that when my new friend offered me snuff I took his 
hand. My sombrero, lifting it up in obedience to his idea of a 
noctumal stroll, was as heavy as Raphael’s pencil or Angelo’s 
chisel, and seemed to contain a head. It was my own, very 
abstract. The hat of the count with its fringe of feathers was on, 
and we left the inn. His discourse evaded me, because the 
moon, suspended from a black”campanile, leaned against and 
compressed my brow. It was a sister night to the one on which 
Alexander set fire to Persepolis. 
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Our Spanish town was not inflammable, but built of the 

_Stoniest stones specially petrified by the moon, submerged and un- 
ventilated, crushed in a corset of towers and walls that forbade 
circulation. For those fortresses suffered the little lanes to pass 
under them only as allusions to pedestrian routine of ancestors 
visiting on foot and flinging card or flower into a swelling balcony 
with the same movement as stooped them with their guitar 
under the opposite neighbour’s jutting blazon. We were victims 
of continued lapidations, fears of being crushed to death in the 
dark if a street all at once became too narrow for one person to 
pass. Arm in arm we waded in shadow, rebounded from the 
one more palpable mounting block, were half sucked into the 
one black entry by impermeable cold currents of moonlight 
swelling and straining in the confines of courtyards. No longer 
caring where I was myself I beheld the facade of the cathedral 
in lunar quartz comprehending its one plane by alternate bands 
of stillness and whiteness and the shadow of Mr. d’Orteil. He 
civilly asked me to say if certain ornament, a pig with a cock and 
a lion, might be in relief or in hollow. I stoutly pronounced 
for hollow. He sighed as if it made much indifference and said 
no more, but led me into the spiral chimney of the edifice to 
inquire our way to the top of the tower, where, once come, I 
held a button of his lest being too refined he found.a tendency 
to drop off heights. I found myself rudely at the stone altitude 
where Abraham offered sacrifice of Isaac with a stone knife on a 
stone, and from the stone town below there were beautiful escapes 
of air to the stone hills. It wasa solemn and continuous prospect ; 
such a one as might not vainly require the contemplative faculty, 
on some other occasion, to linger for the purpose of 

Despicere unde queas alios passimque videre 

Errare atque viam palantis querere vite. 

Thence viewing o’er the luckless lot of men 

Condemn’d to fidget blindly in yon fen. 

Peabody. 


But there was a plague of cold in the air. My friend, a man of 
crystal, swept a fraudulent hand toward the infinite, enclosed still 
in a crystal orb, offering me an empty affluence, a hesitating 
depth, a million accomplices of his well-bred lucidity. 

“© hollow, hollow, hollow!” he cried out. Presently 
he went on, “ Changing ourselves we watch a world at change. 
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Fate-carrying, fate-borne, our home denies the entry of our step, 
and our self-scorned hand trembles on the gate. From this 
elevation we perceive how that least of our actions, a glance or 
a murmur, reverberates, magnified to the infinite fold, on the 
outermost shore of time, where the ultimate man, whose vitality 
is shrunk to a medicine pot, is all himself a world of our making 
because we breathed so or so. By the philosophy of natural 
enlightenment we learn to the undoing of our peace that we 
can neither act nor be still but it decrees an universal change, 
mars, stays or creates each simple man and thing in our own 
form for ever. And I, poor thing, not suffered by usurious time 
to be least and last in the cortege of generations that follow one 
another in endless file to the grave, would rather be nothing 
than do all. My feeblest enjoyment may curtail the advantages, 
contract the vision, mew the understanding of the beings which 
it hails into the world who wait on me for their being, who budge 
on the horizon to solicit life. I cannot satisfy all possibility. 
Of all the being that is possible only one way of being may be, 
and morbid here between the living and the dead I am com- 
pelled to choose. To be, or not to be?” 

When he had said this I took the Count’s hand in mine 
and pulled it down the stairway, a difficult one in the dark, for 
worm flat by climbing suicides it always wanted to aspire again 
from beneath and make folly of despair. Many candles, each 
feigning to be all the light, spotted the murk of the sanctuary as 
we went, and over the great altar, bathing in silence under re- 
volving cascades of brass, animals strutted and stuffed, the 
mammals ramping to sniff the painted heels of angels in bronze 
coats that rolled in a brazen breeze who averted polychromed 
faces to be admired below from the central arc of a golden beaker 
of haze hanging from a silver cloud, and the cranes and earnest 
pelicans enmeshing their legs in daffodils. The Jesuit eyes of 
Francis Borgia kept me in place knowing he was painted in flat 
for popish observation, but the solid populations that crowded 
specially in the scenes of Calvary, being carved for remonstrance 
and painted for ever, and for ever awaiting another dimension 
to turn their heads, saw only my hitherto or my henceforth, 
and I missed the starry scrutiny*of many Romans detached from 
the brigade in Tito’s Arch and obeying their younger orders by 
changing my mind. The women of Jerusalem, used during low 
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mass to dissemble themselves among the false dead at the solemnest 

-moment of prostration and so to steal a minute of real life, looked 
backward anxious for the bell and pushed up false human hair 
which tomorrow they would really let fall, and the face of Christ 
looked out of each cave of chemical darkness. Knowing the 
imbecilities of my fancy I added an inch to my pace and breathed 
not till I stood in the street once more. 

After so much brass and conversation sculpture considered 
without the grace of Gothic imagination the Ephesian moon in 
the street was an even seamier artifice, bulging the cock and 
making the lion almost fall off. The pig’s belly abounded most, 
a thing which I verified with my hand, and so did the Count with 
his. Mr. d’Orteil took that hand of mine in his own, and as my 
other groped in a midnight gallery hung on either side with door 
latches and knockers he said to me, “‘ Not hollow, after all.’ 

“ And after all,” he went on, still holding my feigning hand 
as we went, “if we could but persist, my friend, in our illusions, 
we might become wise. Not being wise, why, Sir, we had best 
be strong. The strong alone leam. The feeble vegetate, and 
forever mumble in vacillating jaws the stones still undated by 
ante-queries, fruit of their blindness and sufferance. We must 
act without pause to know if our action be good or evil. If 
good, we know first, and reward ourselves in the healing shade 
where coolly to merit; if evil, then the light will surely overtake 
us ere we are gone from ourselves, and hardened in season by the 
profit and outweighing pains, see, we return homeward to the 
Father to be forgiven, empty of nourishment and void of further 
lust to the known ill.” 

I told him he had said all this before, because my faculties 
were worn out by nocturnal uses and much mused by the moon’s 
going in. In this state of confusion I brushed through curtains 
of obscurity that seemed to be the leather garments of Inquisitors 
who worked a tableau of souls to try me, and, symptom of be- 
coming worse and bigger than myself, a double tongue redoubled 
my saliva in viscous floods. The deliverances of my mind were 
evanescent judgments that seemed to have existed only in some 
intermediate kind of me like some of the segments of the arachnid 
family, so that Clytemnestra was Penelope by secretly authorised 
metathesis the moment she turned her body, and Helen before 
her wheeled work-box became Antigone behind the Bath chair. 
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I have seen in coach-offices whilst reading the bills a woman 
tam into a man. in the time an aye: traverus: pier For 
Heaven’s sake, Sir,” I cried hurrying on, “let me tind my way 
hence.” 

I heard a cry several times repeated coming from a distant 
voice in the town, and was hardly comforted to think that it 
was neither mine nor of mine. Soon I heard nothing, but heard 
only the wilful footsteps of the Count as he walked invisible 
behind me. Lately by candlelight he showed no jewels or 
ba to mark either origin or end, and so I gave myself quickly 
the idea that he meditated to stab me, or else envelope me in a 
cloak. With the use of this inspiration I walked more idly 
than ever into the fronting black locality, never pausing till my 
feet were in the parlour of the inn with its smell ef bread, leather 
and warm iron. Nor did I wait there to insult or defy him, 
but climbed at once the ladder to*the bedroom, and as I lay there 
considered what might have been the circumstances had we 
fought. I judged that the opportunity to Mill him might come 
up: again, and with my one ear I heard his marauding foot on 
the stair. He did not hesitate, and I heard him no more. 


This day I was feverish and splenetic, and kept my bed, 
having passed a Sleepless night revolving In my mind the un- 
certainty of human understanding. I can put im no wonds the 
melancholy oppression which divided me as on a rack between 

ing further intercourse with the Count and studying how 
hg a avoid him vicki I found no solace in the book of 

. Hume, nor much intelligence, my thought being 9 dis- 
tracted. As I ate, or rather rane | eo taken in the 
company of the Antipodes, I conversed with my nephew, acquaint- 
ing him with my late new resolution to conform in the Church of 
England's observances so soon as I was retumed home. Perhaps 
I should have added, by the mercy of G—._ It is impossible to 
procure Bible or Prayer Book in Spain. The thought distresses 
me more than the manifold dangers have troubled me, hitherto, 
inseparable from travelling in a country 90 filled with the caprices 
of a superstition which I have leng fallen into viewing with ti- 
cal complaisance. My ae oe inquired if I would rise to bid 
adieu to the Count and Countess, whose carriage stood at the 
door, they being on their way to the court at Madrid. My 


ANNA AKHMATOVA 
By Blanaid Salkeld 


a OETRY is an approach,” said a Chinese professor recently. 
P “Or, we suffer’”’—he went on, “we groan: and that 
is a poem.” ange 

In the Oxford Book of Russian Verse, Maurice Baring in his 
preface invites those who wish to learn something about con- 
temporary Russian poetry to consult Prince Dmitri Sviatopolk— 
Mirsky’s Russkaia Lyrika, published in Paris,—‘‘ where, among 
other interesting things, they will become acquainted with the 
work of a remarkable poetess, Anna Akhmatéva.”’ 

And in a small book—Modern Russian Literature—brought 
out by Prince Mirsky in 1925 (Oxford University Press)—mention 
is made of Anna Akhmatéva. He tells us of the Symbolists, of 
whom the glory was Alexander Blok, of course. Blok is the 
greatest Russian poet since Pushkin, according to all the critics : 
mystic and patriot, his out-of-time verse dramas are unlike 
anything ever written before him—though, I make bold to assert, 
his ‘influence can be felt whenever any aspiration towards beauty 
is discernible in present-day dramaturgy. 

Mirsky deals later with the reaction to Symbolism—which 
was in two directions. One movement was manifested in the 
Petersburg School, which, as he says, “ rejected music and meta- 
physics and turned towards clear and more concrete verbal 
expression ’’—the other was revealed in the Futurists, who 
“started a poetry of prose and revolutionary formalism.” 

He writes of the leader of the Petersburg School: Nicholas 
Gumilev (1886-1921). Gumilev, like Rimbeau, was at heart a 
man of action. He travelled in Africa, fought bravely in the 
Great War and was executed by the Chéka in 1921. After telling 
us that his poetry “is manly and bracing, full of the romance of 
adventure and of the exotic charm of tropical lands,” we are 
brought to our woman poet: 

“ A more refined and delicate poet is Anna Akhmatova, for 
the last ten years the most widely popular of all writers of Russian 
verse. She writes little and her poetry displays in the highest 
degree the classical quality of restraint. Her poems are ‘ dramatic 
lyrics ’ where the substance of a’novel is condensed into eight or 
twelve terse and compact lines. Her subject-matter is ordinary 
human feeling, free from all metaphysical complexity. In her 
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last work she has attained to a still severer and sterner form of 
expression. In a series of lyrics on the woes of her country, her 
style becomes truly grand in its tragic simplicity.” 

___ Alas, I have only found the four short poems that follow—in a 
little anthology I came across in Berlin. The difficulty of obtain- 
ing modern publications in the Russian language cannot be 
exaggerated. That is my experience, at least. 

___Her mood here, one sees, is altogether sorrowful and sub- 
jective. One does not find her, as Blok writes of the Artist: 


“In sultry summer, winter white and sere, 
Your weddings, burials, banquets I attend— 
Waiting, some faint impossible sound to hear, 
Shall bring my mortal ennui to an end.” 


* * * * 


“Is it the sea-wind ? Or sky-sereaphs singing 
Among the leaves ? Or Time, full-stopped ? Or bright 
Branches of May their blosmy snow down-flinging ? 
Or overhead a shining angel’s flight ? ” 


* * * * 


“The hours expand. No more Reality. 
Sound, light and movement deepen. And the Past 
Upon the Future’s brow looks passionately. 
No more of now—nought pitiful—at last.” 


* * * * 


“ Until, at very threshold of the wonder 
Of some new soul’s conception—force unknown,— 
A curse assails the soul—a curse, like thunder. 
Creative intellect has stricken down.” 


* * * * 


Russian is the most musical of languages—and extremely 
concise. I fear I cannot but have spoiled Anna Akhmatova’s 
passionate simplicity. I have endeavoured, however, to be 
faithful, according to my capacity, to her sense, rhythm, and 
rhyming. 
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LOVE 
Fé 


Now, like the wreathéd snake he lies, 
Within the heart he holds in thrall ; 
Or sends he from the azure skies 
Against the pane, his dove-like call. 


He shows in gillyflowers pure, 

Or glitters in the winter frost ; 

But, sure and secret, he will lure 
From joy and peace, till they be lost. 


He knows full sweetly to possess 

The violin’s beseeching tone, 

And strangely makes the strings to guess 
After a smile as yet unknown. 


2 


Ah, I did not bar the door, 

Nor light the lamp, and no one knows 
How tired I was, yet ever more, 

I could not draw from night repose. 


To see the pale streaks disappear 
The fir-trees’ gloomy boughs among— 
Drunk with a voice that in my ear 


Rang like your voice, the whole night long. 


That all is lost, to comprehend— 
All life, from now—a hell of pain ! 
I was so sure, that in the end, 
You would come back to me again. 
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3 
Under my veil my hands I wrung. 
‘Now, why are you so pale? Confess.” 
Because most bitter sorrow’s cup 
I have drained unto drunkenness . . 


How to forget? Trembling, he went, 
With anguished lips. And I ran straight, 
Heedless of all impediment, 

After him, panting, to the gate. 


I cried: ‘“‘ Twas but a jest. Return,” 
“Or I shall die!’ He bowed his head, 
Smiled calmly; then, in some concern: 
“Don’t stand there in the wind!” he said. 


THE GREY-EYED KING 


4 
O, sorrow without end, thy praise I sing! 
He died but yesterday, the grey-eyed King. 
I watch at last, day flushed and fragrant, go. 
My husband tums to me and mutters low: 


“They bore him from the hunting-field. They found 
Him lying by an oak-tree on the ground.” 


““T pity the poor Queen—so young, so gay: 
And in one night her hair is turned to grey 


His pipe then from the mantlepiece he took, 
And went to his night’s work, without a look. 


My daughter suddenly I rouse from sleep ; 
I gaze into her grey eyes, long and deep. 


I hear outside the poplars whispering : 
‘He is not any more on earth, your King!” 


fines 


Janko Lavrin in his Russian Literature (Benn’s Sixpenny 
Library, No. 56), in his chapter ‘‘ Symbolists and Others,” having 
said that ‘‘ Blok’s poetry is above praise .. There is in it less 
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conscious craft and more indisputable genius than in the verses 
of other symbolists. . Some of his poems seem to have been written 
in a magic trance.” . goes on to Nikolai Gumilyov, leader of the 
Akmeists—a pupil of Bryusov and of Gautier. . ‘‘ he expressed 
in his poems all that spirit of courage and of exotic adventure 
which was so typical of his own life.” 

Then he turns to Anna Akhmatova. 

“ Another significant poet of this group is Anna Akhmatova. 
Her lyrical miniatures are both extremely intimate and extremely 
reserved. They are discreet and yet palpitating bits of a con- 
fession with the accent of a delicately shy woman. No man 
could have written them, and this is perhaps the best compliment 
that can be paid to a woman’s verses.” 

One is tempted to wonder what Pushkin would have thought 
of this woman poet. He who makes the Poet, in a famous Dialogue, 
speak to the Bookseller thus about women : 


“Enough, enough! My freedom wild 
No more for them a dream can capture. 
Let youth extol them in his rapture— 
Youth—Nature’s pampered, favourite child ! 
I heed them not. In solitude 
My life wears on. Devout and true, 
What should the lyre’s plaint have to do 
With women’s light, inconstant mood ? 
Unclean is their imagination ; 
They understand us not at best ; 
God’s token, even;—inspiration— 
To them is alien and a jest. 


When I have to my soul confessed 

Some poem wrought through one of these, 
My heart feels shame within my breast 
For my absurd divinities. 

Whither, unhappy, was I flying 

Before whom bowed my lofty mind ? 
Shameless, with fancies pure, in blind 
Transport, such beings deifying. 

Ah, lyre! Ah, lyre! Why did you spread 
My foolishness about the world ? 

Would that in lethe’s wave instead, 

My wingéd visions had been hurled.”’ 
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Yet, when the Bookseller bids him reflect whether he had 
never really found one woman worthy of song, of deep desire— 
the poet answers : 


There where eternal waters move, 

And shades of Wondrous boughs lean over— 
I caught from Heaven the fire of love, 

And knew the sweet thirst of the lover. 


* * * * 


She only could have understood 

My secret poems and obscure— 

Her deep heart burning with the flood 
Of passion luminous and pure! 

She cast out by a magic spell, 

By prayer, all my spirit’s pain : 

The gush of raptures from life’s well, 
Being divine, she could disdain. 


Anna Akhmatova is forty-four years old. May she live to 
see her fame spread throughout all the lands ! 


Since the War, the world’s mood is not for poetry. Most 
people are far too clever and witty now-a-days to believe in the 
virtues. 

“ Le ciel lointain des yeux ne leur a pas fait mal.” 


But the World’s mood changes, changes inevitably. 
“Du talent! Du talent!” exclaimed Mallarmé. “Il n’y 
pas de question de talent, il n’y a qu’une question de noblesse ! ” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THOMAS 
MOORE (concluded) 


By M. J. MacManus 


NATIONAL AIRS. SIXTH NUMBER. (1827) 


The first edition of the Sixth Number of National Airs was published in 
folio in London by James Power in 1827. 


A SET OF GLEES. (1827) 


The first edition of A Set of Glees was published in folio by James Power 
in London in 1827. 


ODES UPON CASH, CORN, CATHOLICS, AND OTHER MATTERS. (1828) 


ODES/UPON/CASH, CORN, CATHOLICS,/AND/OTHER MATTERS./SELECTED FROM 
THE COLUMNS OF THE TIMES JOURNAL./“ None but little minds dread little 
books.” /Figaro./LONDON :/PUBLISHED BY LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, / 
AND GREEN, PATERNOSTER-ROW./ (rule) /1828./ 


Size: 6% x 4} inches (but see below). 
Signatures: [A], 4 leaves; B—M, in eights; N, 4 leaves. 
Pagination: Pp. viii [misnumbered “ vi’’] + 184. 


Binding: The first edition of this book exists in no less than four bindings 
which occur in the following order: First Issue: All-over drab boards, paper 
label, edges uncut, white end-papers. Second Issue: Olive-green calico cloth, 
label, edges and end-papers as in first issue. Third Issue: Dull-green cloth, 
with title and Moore’s name in gilt on front cover, fore and lower edges trimmed, 
pale yellow end-papers; Fourth Issue: Bright green ribbed cloth, with title, 
author’s name and design of harp in gilt on front cover; all edges gilt. In this 
issue the book only measures 63 x 3 as compared with 6% x 4} in the first issue. 
It also possesses, in addition to the ordinary half-title which appears in the other 
issues, another one differently worded. 


Note: A full description of the variant bindings of this book is given in 
Mr. John Carter’s Binding Variants in English Publishing (Constable, 1932). 
Mr. Carter, however, places them in a slightly ‘different order, holding the view 
that the Fourth Issue (as given above) preceded the Third. 


LEGENDARY BALLADS. 1828 


The first edition of Legendary Ballads was published in folio by James Power 
in London in 1828. 
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LETTERS AND JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON. (1830) 


LETTERS/AND/JOURNALS OF LORD BYRON :/WITH NOTICES OF HIS LIFE,/BY/ 
THOMAS MOORE./IN TWO VOLUMES./VOL I. [VOL. 11] /LONDON:/JOHN MURRAY, 
ALBEMARLE-STREET, /MDCCC XXX. / 

Size: II x 8} inches. 

_ _ Signatures: Vol. I: [A]—4 Q, in fours. Vol. II: [A], 2 leaves; B—5M 
in fours, followed by one unsigned inset leaf. 

Pagination: Vol. I: Pp. viii + 670. Vol. II: Pp. [ii] + [826], of which 
pp. [825]—[26] form an errata leaf, with blank reverse. Some copies carry an 
inset slip attached to the front end-paper of Vol. I announcing the forthcoming 
publication of two works relating to Byron and at the end of Vol II there is a 16 
pp. list of Murray’s advertisements dated ‘‘ January, 1831.’’ There is a frontis- 
piece portrait of Byron by Finden after Sanders in Vol. II. There is no half-title 
in the second volume. : 

Binding: Vol.I : Fawn-coloured boards, calico back, with paper label. Edges 
uncut. Vol. II : Green calico cloth, paper label, edges uncut ; white end-papers. 


LIFE AND DEATH OF LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD. (1831) 


THE/LIFE AND DEATH/OF/LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD./BY THOMAS MOORE./ 
Si saecula prima/Victoris timuére minas, nunc accipe saltem/Ossa tui Magni./ 
LUCAN./IN TWO VOLUMES./VOL. I. [VOL. II.]/LONDON :/LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, & GREEN,/39 PATERNOSTER-ROW./ (rule) /1831. 

Size: 8 x 5} inches. 

Signatures: Vol. I: [A], 6 leaves; B—U, in eights; X, 2 leaves. Vol- 
IIT: [A], 2 leaves ; B—U, in eights ; one inset leaf. 

Pagination: Vol. I: Pp. xi + 308 (last page blank). Vol. IJ: Pp. iv + 
[306]. 

There is a frontispiece portrait in Vol. I, and a folding-map, showing Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald’s route from Frederickstown to Quebec, in Vol. II. In 
some copies there is a 12 pp. list of Longman’s advertisements inset at the 
beginning of Vol. I. 

Binding  All-over drab boards, paper label on spine. Edges uncut ; white 
end-papers. 


THE SUMMER FETE. 1831 


The first edition of The Summer Féte was published in folio by James Power 
in London in 1831. 


EVENINGS IN GREECE. SECOND EVENING. 1832 


The first edition of Evenings in Greece [Second Evening] was published in 
folio in London by James Power in 1832. 
H 
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TRAVELS OF AN IRISH GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF RELIGION. (1833) 


TRAVELS/OF AN/IRISH GENTLEMAN/IN/SEARCH OF A _ RELIGION./WITH/Qotes 
and Bllustrations/BY THE/EDITOR OF ‘‘ CAPTAIN ROCK’S MEMOIRS.”’/IN TWO 
VOLUMES./VOL. I. [VOL. II.]/LONDON :/PRINTED FOR/LONGMAN, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMAN,/PATERNOSTER-ROW./ (rule) /1833. 

Size: 6% x 4% inches. 

Signatures: vot. 1: [A], 5 leaves (of which the first is an inset); B—Y, 
in eights. voL. 11: [A], 4 leaves; B—2Z, in eights; AA, 2 leaves. 

Pagination: vot. 1: Pp. xii + [336]. volt. mu: Pp. vili + 354. 

Binding: First issue: Drab boards with reddish-brown calico cloth back 
paper label. Edges uncut; white end-papers. Second issue: Green calico 
cloth, paper label, fore and lower edges trimmed. 


IRISH MELODIES. TENTH NUMBER. 1834 


The first edition of the Tenth Number of the Irish Melodies (with Supple- 
ment) was published in folio by James Power in London in 1834. 


VOCAL MISCELLANY. No. 1. 1834 


The first edition of the First Number of the Vocal Miscellany was published 
in folio by James Power in London in 1834. 


THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND. (1835) 


THE FUDGES IN ENGLAND ;/BEING/A SEQUEL/TO THE/“‘ FUDGE FAMILY IN PARIS.”’/ 
BY/THOMAS BROWN THE YOUNGER,/AUTHOR OF ‘“‘ THE TWOPENNY POST-BAG,” 
ETC., ETC./Si mea materiae respondet Musa jocosae,/vicimus. Ovid./LONDON/. 
PRINTED FOR/LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMAN,/PATERNOSTER- 
Row./ (rule) /1835./ 

Size: 6% x 44 inches. 

Signatures: [A], 4 leaves; B—O, in eights; P, 3 leaves (of which the 
first is an inset). 

Pagination: Pp. [viii] + [214]. 

There is no half-title. All the copies I have seen in the original state carry 
twelve pages of Longman’s advertisements inset before the front blank leaf. 
In one copy these bore the date “ January, 1835’; in three others, “ July, 
1835.” 

Binding : All-over drab boards, paper label on spine. Edges uncut ; white 
end-papers. 


VOCAL MISCELLANY. No. II. 1835. 


The first edition of the Second Number of the Vocal Miscellany was pub- 
lished in folio by James Power in London in 1835. 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. VOL. I. (1835) 


THE/CABINET CYCLOPAEDIA./CONDUCTED BY THE/REV. DIONYSIUS LARDNER; 
LL.D. F.R.S. L. & E./M.R.I.A. F.R.A.S. F.L.S. F.1.S. Hon. F.c.P.s. &C. &C./ASSISTED 
BY/EMINENT LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEN./(rule)/#listory,/(rule)/IRELAND./ 
BY/THOMAS MOORE, ESQ./VOL. 1./(rule)/LONDON :/PRINTED FOR/LONGMAN, REES, 
ORME, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMAN./PATERNOSTER-ROW ;/AND JOHN TAYLOR,/ 
UPPER GOWER STREET./1835./ 

Size: 6% x 42 inches. 

Signatures: [A], 6 leaves; B—X, in eights; Y, 3 leaves (of which the 
first is an inset). 

Pagination: Pp. xii + 322 (p. [322] carries the printers’ imprint only), 
followed by two leaves carrying on the recto alternative titles (apparently for 
use in rebinding). 36 pages of advertisements of publications of Longman and 
other booksellers are bound in at the end. There is an engraved title bearing 
a vignette illustration by Finden after Corbauld following the printed title. 

Binding: Plum-coloured calico cloth, paper label on spine. White end- 
papers; fore and lower edges trimmed. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. VOL. II. (1837) 


Title: As in VOL. 1, save that “ voi. 11” replaces “ VoL. I.” 

Size: As in VOL. I. 

Signatures: A—Y, in eights; Z, 6 leaves. 

Pagination: Pp. [xvi] + [348], followed by two leaves carrying on the 
rectos two alternative titles similar to those in vot. 1. There is a 12 pp. list of 
advertisements of publications of Longman and others, dated ‘‘ May, 1832,” 
inserted before the front blank leaf, and at the end a 16 pp. list of books pub- 
lished by Baldwin and Craddock, dated “ 1837.’ There is no half-title in this 
volume. 


Binding: As in VOL. 1, save that ‘“‘ vol. 11” replaces “ vor. 1” on the label. 


ALCIPHRON. (1839) 


I have not been able to discover a copy of this scarce book, published by 
Macrone in 1839. I take the following description from Catalogue No. 32, issued 
by Messrs. Elkin Mathews, 33 Conduit Street, London, W.1, in which a copy 
was offered for sale :— 


Alciphron : a Poem. With Vignette Illustrations by J. M. W. Turner, Esq., 
R.A. Macrone, 1839. First edition, original cloth, fep. 8vo. 

This is, bibliographically, a puzzling book. John Macrone, having purchased 
the copyright of The Epicurean from Moore, brought out in 1839 a new edition 
of that work, with illustrations by Turner. He also obtained from Moore the 
manuscript of ‘ Alciphron,” the early unpublished—and unfinished—verse form 
of ‘‘ The Epicurean,” and incorporated the poem in the same volume. Moore 
contributed a special preface in which he indicates that ‘“‘“‘ Alciphron ’ is here, 
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for the first time, published.” But we know that Macrone published both The 
Epicurean and Alciphron as separate books as well as in a joint volume in 1839. 
It is just possible that separate publication came first—the same Turner illustra- 
tions being used in each case—but it seems more probable that the two works 
were printed together. In the combined volume, “ Alciphron”’ is printed with 
separate signatures and pagination, and it is not unlikely that these sheets were 
issued later with a new title as a separate book. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. VOL. IlI. (1840) 


Title: as in VOL. 1., save that ‘“‘ vor. m1.’ replaces ‘“ VOL. 1.” 

Sizes asin: VOL. I. 

Signatures : [A], 8 leaves; a, 2 leaves; B—X, in eights; Y, 4 leaves. 

Pagination: Pp. [xx]+[328], followed by two leaves carrying alternative 
titles as in vot. 1. There is a 16 pp. list of Longman’s advertisements inserted 
before the half-title. 

Binding : as in VOL. I, save that “ vo. 111” replaces “ voL. 1”’ on the label. 


POETICAL WORKS (1841-42) 


This, the definitive edition of Moore’s Poetical Works—“ collected by 
himself,” according to the, title-page—was published by Longman in ten volumes 
in the years 1841-1842. It is obviously impossible in a short check-list to give 
a detailed collation of such a monumental publication. It is, however, a very 
important edition, as each volume contains a specially-contributed Preface 
by Moore, giving autobiographical and bibliographical information not easily 
obtainable elsewhere. The size is crown octavo (6% x 4% inches) and the binding 
green morocco cloth, gilt-lettered on the back, edges uncut. Each volume 
contains an engraved as well as a printed title and an engraved frontispiece. The 
well-known portrait of Moore, engraved by Heath after Lawrence, faces the title 
of Vol. I. 


HISTORY OF IRELAND. VOL. IV. (1846) 


For a reason which I cannot explain—the book cannot be really scarce— 
I have been unable to procure a copy of the Fourth Volume of the History of 
Ireland in the original publishers’ binding. The only copy seen lacks the printed 
title and the alternative titles—if any—-at the end. The engraved title reads: 
The/History of Ireland,/By/Thomas Moore, Esq./in Four Volumes./Vol. IV/ 
London :/Printed For Longman, Brown, Green & Longman, Paternoster Row,/ 
and John Taylor, Upper Gower Street./1845. 

Pagination : pp. xx+[314], of which p. [314] bears the printer’s imprint 

only. 

Size and Binding: It is likely that these were uniform with that of the 
earlier volumes. 


Note: Although the engraved title bears the date 1845, publication did not 
take place until the following year. 
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MEMOIRS, JOURNAL, AND CORRESPONDENCE (1853-56) 


Vols. I-IV of the Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore 
were published by Longman in 1853, Vols. V and VI in 1854, and Vols. VII and 
VIII in 1856. The book was edited—very badly—by Lord John Russell, to whom 
the task was assigned by Moore in his will. As a full collation is impossible, it 
must suffice to say that the size was crown octavo (74 x 4% inches), and that 
the volumes were uniformly bound in green cloth, gilt-lettered on the back. 
Each volume contained a frontispiece portrait and an engraved as well as a 
printed title. 


THE LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE. (1854) 


THE/LETTERS/OF/THOMAS MOORE./(rule)/REDFIELD :/ II0 AND II2, NASSAU 
STREET,/NEW YORK./ 


Size: 74 x 4} inches. 


Signatures : One unsigned leaf; A, 4 leaves; B—M, in eights; [a] and 
b, eight leaves each. 


Pagination: Pp. [x]+176. Then follows another title: LETTER/FROM/ 
THOMAS CROFTON CROKER, ESQ./OF LONDON, /TO/J. S. REDFIELD,/OF NEW YORK,/ 
RESPECTING THE SALE BY AUCTION, IN LONDON,/OF THE/LETTERS OF THOMAS 
MOORE./(vule)/REDFIELD :/IIO AND II2, NASSAU STREET,/NEW YORK./ 


This portion of the book is paged separately ; there are 32 pages, of which 
the last bears the printer’s imprint only. 


The only copy of this scarce book which I have seen has the engraved London 
title—-which was suppressed—inserted before the printed title. It reads: 
NOTES/from the/LETTERS OF THOMAS MOORE/TO/HIS MUSIC PUBLISHER./ETC./ 
(design of a lyre and two doves against a background of foliage) /LONDON./T. 
BOSWORTH./1853. 


Facing the engraved title there is a portrait of Moore painted and engraved 
by W. Haines, and another, by M. N. Bale after G. Slater, facing page [1] of the 
text. Engravings of ‘“‘ Ross Castle,” ‘‘ Glengariff,” “‘ Innisfallen,” and ‘‘ The 
Obelisk of the Boyne ” are inserted facing pp. 81, 105, 112, and 114 respectively. 
Woodcut illustrations occur on pp. [iii], iv, v, 24, 81 and 176. 


Binding: Dark-green cloth, decorated in blind on sides, with the title 
MOORE’S/SUPPRESSED/LETTERS/ in gilt on the spine. Pale yellow endpapers ; 
fore and lower edges trimmed. 


Note: It is probable that the second part of the book—the Letter from 
Croker to Redfield---was also published separately. 
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PROSE AND VERSE (1878) 


PROSE AND VERSE/HUMOROUS, SATIRICAL, AND SENTIMENTAL/BY /THOMAS 
MOORE/WITH SUPPRESSED PASSAGES FROM THE /MEMOIRS OF LORD BYRON /CHIEFLY 
FROM THE AUTHOR’S MANUSCRIPT/AND ALL HITHERTO INEDITED AND UNCOLLECTED/ 
with otes and Introduction/BY/RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD/“London/CHATTO & 
WINDUS, PICCADILLY /1878/{all rights reserved.]/ 

Size: 7% x 44% inches. 

Signatures ; [A], 5 leaves (of which the third is an inset) ; B—EE, in eights ; 
FF, 6 leaves. 

Pagination: Pp. x-+444, followed by a 36 pp. list of books published by 
Chatto & Windus, dated “ October, 1877.” 

Binding : Royal blue close-ribbed cloth, with design in black on front cover 


and spine; title and publisher’s name in gilt on spine. Light blue flowered 
end-papers ; fore and lower edges cut. 


NOTES AND CORRECTIONS. 


The Gipsey Prince (1801). In the “‘ Reminiscences of Michael Kelly ” (Vol II, 
p. 162) occurs the following passage: ‘‘I had the pleasure this year to meet 
Mr. Thomas Moore, the poet . . . and persuaded him to write a musical after- 
piece, for the Haymarket Theatre. I engaged with Mr. Colman to compose the 
music and to performinit. It was,called ‘ The Gipsey Prince,’ and was performed 
for the first time on the 24th of July, 1801; part of the poetry was very pretty ; 
but the piece did not succeed and was withdrawn.” Kelly then gives the words 
of a song written by Moore and sung by him [Kelly] in the character of the 
“Gipsey Prince.’’ Professor Howard M. Jones, of Michigan University, who is 
at present engaged on a new biography of Moore and to whom I passed on this 
information, discovered in the British Museum a copy of Moore’s operetta, of 
which he has kindly sent me the following collation :— 


The/Gipsy Prince,/A Comic Opera/in/Two Acts,/now Performing with/ 
Universal Applause at the/Theatre Royal, Haymarket,/Composed and Selected 
by/Michael Kelly./Entd. at Stats. Hall——Price 8s./Printed for Michael Kelly./ 


to be had at his Music Warehouse/No. 9 New Lisle Street, Leicester Square,/ 
and at all the Music Shops. / 


Folio, 68 pages, of which the last is blank. Title engraved. Moore’s songs 
which appear here do not seem to have been reprinted elsewhere. 


Lalla Rookh. By a printer’s error the pagination of the first edition of this 
book was given as “ Pp. iv-+346.” The correct number is iv-+406, of which 
the last page contains the printer’s imprint only. 


A Suppressed Book. Through the courtesy of Professor Howard Jones, 
whose help in the compiling of this bibliography I most gratefully acknowledge, 
I am able to give some details of a book by Moore which, although printed, was 
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never published. I have permission to quote from the letter containing the 
information :— 


“ The only known copy is now in the possession of Messrs. Longman— 
a small octavo ready for binding, but lacking a title-page. It begins abruptly 
with a bastard title-page and runs to 104 pp., the signatures being [A] in 
fours, B—G in eights, H in fours. The introduction (pp. [v]—viii is signed 
“P .P.”’—you will recall the Memoirs of Martinus Scriberlus—and is to 
the effect that the subsequent material is taken from a Dictionary of Female 
Biography* begun some years ago. The book is composed of some ‘ lives’ 
of holy women picked up by Moore in his wide and curious reading among 
the Church Fathers. There are twenty-two divisions . . . and the discussion 
under each heading is something like a chante-fable—prose and verse—the 
verse being usually translated or paraphrased from the Greek or Latin, 
Some of the verses are rather nice, but the book is mildly scandalous, the 
Pope Joan section being peculiarly unedifying. The only indication of a 
date is on the envelope enclosing the whole, the legend being : 


‘Printed sheets of a poem printed by 
Carpenter, never published. 
Thomas Moore 
to the care of 
Messrs. Longman 
left by Mr. Moore with Longmans & Co. 
April. 27/41. Mr. Moore paid £100 to 
Carpenter for the suppression of the enclosed.’ ” 


Strictly speaking, an unpublished book does not fall within the scope of 
a bibliography, but the discovery of an unknown work by Moore is well worth 
placing on record. 


* A Dictionary of Female Blography, by Mary Hays, was published in London in six 
volumes in 1803. 
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ACADEMY NOTES. 


The Irish Academy of Letters held its first general meeting on August 9th, 
when a Council was elected consisting of the following five members :—F. R. 
Higgins (Hon. Sec.), Brinsley MacNamara (Treasurer), Lennox Robinson, Frank 
O’Connor and Seumas O’Sullivan. The annual report recorded the election of 
two new Academicians and two new Associates, and dealt with the action 
taken by the Academy in the matter of the prohibition of The Adventures of a 
Black Girl in her Search for God, by G. Bernard Shaw. In the course of his financial 
statement the Treasurer expressed the Council’s gratitude to the Marquis 
MacDonald, to the Harmsworth family, and to the other benefactors of the 
Academy. Owing to the generosity of the Marquis MacDonald and of the Harms- 
worth family, the Academy will have two prizes to award each year. By the wish 
of the donors these prizes are to’ be conferred, as far as possible, upon young 
writers or upon writers not yet established ; but members and Associates of the 
Academy may also be prize-winners. Mr. W. B. Yeats, who was elected Vice- 
President, stated that it was also proposed to cast a medal, to be conferred at 
stated periods, say every three years, on the best work of literature written during 
that period, irrespective of the age of the writer. It may be that the medal will 
be cast from the design by a distinguished Serbian artist submitted to the 
Government many years ago, at the time our coinage was changed. 

The terms of the prizes present some difficulty. The prizes are to be given 
to the best book of poetry or drama, the best work of imaginative literature, 
and yet as far as possible the donors wish that they shall be conferred upon young 
writers. The qualifying clause seems to have a directive force only in the case 
where there may be a doubt which of two books—the one by a younger writer, 
the other by an older—has the greater merit. But no doubt the intention of the 
donors is to benefit young writers, without tying the hands of the Academy in 
exceptional cases, and will be so construed. The Academy had under considera- 
tion a self-denying ordinance whereby its own members should be excluded from 
receiving the prizes. This would not have solved anything, since the Academy 
has in fact a larger proportion of young members than any similar institution 
elsewhere. The argument in favour of the self-denying ordinance was the need 
of conciliating a public opinion, prone to suspicion, and ready to criticise the 
Academy as a “‘ self-constituted ’’ body, which awards prizes to its own members. 
The self-excluding proposal, however, was rejected by a majority vote of the 
members and Associates, on the ground that young Irish writers outside the 
Academy circle are not yet numerous enough to ensure that there will be produced 
among them in any given year a work of real talent. 

Looking backwards, and bearing in mind problems that have arisen after 
the event, it seems that it might have been wiser to confine foundation membership 
of the Academy to our older writers, in which case a decision to award the prizes 
only to non-Academicians and non-Associates could have been easily arrived at. 
The selectors were in too great a hurry to capture the coming men; and as a 
result, when vacancies occur, they are filled by members of the older generation, 
and not, as should be the case, by writers who have lately made their mark. 
The new Academicians, Miss Alice Milligan and Mr. Shan Bullock, and the new 
Associates, Mr. Shane Leslie and Mr. Ernest Boyd, were names that could not 
have been overlooked when the first vacancies occurred. None of the critics of 
the composition of the Academy, by the way, have mentioned Mr. Sydney Royse 
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Lysaght, a poet, a novelist with Irish themes, resident in Ireland, and whose 
practical judgment and executive ability should be exceedingly useful to a 
society such as this. 


The Academy is not a literary National Guard, formed to fight one enemy, 
the Censorship. I daresay some of the members have no deep-seated objection 
to a limited censorship, and others think the institution may die of inanition if 
it is not artificially stimulated by angry controversy. But the Council could not 
fail to protest when a work by one of its members, containing no details or argu- 
ments stipulated by the Act to incur suppression, was prohibited in the Free 
State. The Minister of Justice received a deputation from the Council of the 
Academy, when it was pointed out that Mr. Shaw’s Black Girl contained no indecent 
or obscene passages, and did not advocate the unnatural prevention of conception 
or the procurement of abortion. The Minister could not produce a Report from 
the Board, showing why Mr. Shaw’s work was prohibited on these grounds ; 
nor could he tell us why the work was offensive under the Act ; but he promised 
to refer the matter to the Board of Censors. He could only say some weeks later 
that he had consulted the Board, and had, after full consideration, decided not 
to revoke the prohibition order. The Council has again written to the Minister, 
asking him to state the reasons given by the Board, by which Mr. Shaw’s book 
is still prohibited. 

The Ivtsh Times, our organ of liberalism, gave an unexpected support to the 
Censorship in a leading article on the suppression of Mr. Shaw’s book. The writer 
of the article took the view that manner is as important as matter, and while 
allowing that the right of free religious discussion must be preserved at all costs, 
argued that the prohibition of the Black Girl was justified if the decision was 
taken on the ground that Mr. Shaw’s approach to religion lacked decorum and 
constituted an offence to sensitive feeling. The Academy is not concerned to 
rebut criticism of Mr. Shaw’s manner, which, even if justified in this particular 
instance, would not provide a reason under the Act for the prohibition. 

The Academy is in a satisfactory condition as regards funds, thanks largely 
to Irish-American friends, and should shortly be able to put other prizes at the 
disposal of Irish writers. It has already done Irish writers practical service ; its 
establishment re-directed the attention of other countries towards Irish literary 
movements, and has led to renewed enquiries from American and English pub- 
lishers for Irish work. It is considering certain projects of general interest, such 
as a course of lectures on various subjects—art, scholarship, economics, movements 
of ideas, history—to be delivered under the auspices of the Academy, not neces- 
sarily by its members or associates. A neglected patriotic duty which it has 
under consideration is the promotion of measures for placing tablets on famous 
Irish birthplaces, and on the houses made famous by having been the residences 
of memorable men. Thomas Moore’s house has its tablet, and tablets to Tone 
and a few others were put up thirty-five years ago by the ’98 Memorial Committee. 
The task requires to be systematised and made comprehensive. It will be more 
difficult than many people may imagine ; errors, even in the case of comparatively 
recent history, are easily made—for instance, the number of the house in Harcourt 
Street where less than a hundred years ago Cardinal Newman lived, is often 
erroneously given. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE NEw BACKGROUND OF SCIENCE. By Sir James Jeans, F.R.S. Pp. viii++-303. 
The Cambridge University Press, 1933. 7s. 6d. 


Amongst the flood of literature dealing with recent developments in 
physical science, its startling conclusions and the new orientation of its basic 
assumptions, this latest contribution from the pen of Sir James Jeans will take 
an important place. The author’s remarkable gifts of exposition are, of course, 
too well known to need comment here, some of his latest works having achieved 
an immense popular success in spite of forbidding technicalities and the abstruse 
nature of the subject-matter. 

Here again, in a small volume of some three hundred pages, he presents an 
extremely able and lucid summary of the major problems that confront the 
mathematical physicist to-day, the theories that now hold the field, and their 
importance and interest in view of their philosophical implications. 

It is interesting to note that, in his prefatory remarks, he ventures the 
opinion that ‘‘ theoretical physics appears to have attained a state of comparative 
quiescence, in which there is a fairly general agreement about essentials.”’ Never- 
theless, the last few years have been fertile in discoveries of far-reaching signi- 
ficance, and there is undoubtedly some considerable divergence of opinion amongst 
the leading physicists as to their correct theoretical interpretation, no less than 
with regard to their metaphysical consequences. 

The Heisenberg Uncertainty Principle, to which topic Jeans devotes no 
little space, has raised violent controversy as to its fundamental meaning and 
implications ; causality and determinism, even in physical science, being called 
into doubt. The note of perplexity is struck, to which the very title of a recent 
book, Where is Science Going? by Max Planck, the famous originator of the 
Quantum Theory, bears witness. The scientific world has come to be divided 
more definitely than in the past into the two philosophical camps of Realists 
and Idealists, to the latter of which Jeans seemingly belongs, no less than Planck 
to the former. With regard to these problems, however, the author invites his 
readers to form their own judgment, and insists that he sketches only the rudi- 
mentary philosophy of a scientist, not that of a metaphysician. 

What is now beyond dispute is the complete breakdown of any mechanistic 
interpretation of the occurrences in Nature: the ultimate entities of physics, 
as at present conceived, obstinately refuse to fit into any absolute space and 
time framework. In the equations of the mathematical physicist of to-day 
we are very far removed from anything capable of visualization in terms of the 
concepts of common-sense and our cruder human intuitions. 

The mystery remains that these flights into the remote regions of extreme 

abstraction work : wave-mechanics co-ordinates hitherto unexplainable phenomena 
in the sub-atomic world, whilst leaving the electron in the uncomfortable position 
of being saddled with the slightly bewildering description as consisting of waves 
of probability, which “ explains at once why they need a space having three times 
as many dimensions as there are electrons,” (!) (p. 222). No wonder the author 
goes on to say that, ‘‘ We must always remember that they are mere mathematical 
waves and possess no physical reality.” And yet, strangely enough, these mani- 
festations of seemingly fictitious entities allow themselves not merely to be counted 
and their electric charge measured, register their tracks photographically or display 
themselves in diffraction patterns, but, through the medium of photo-electric cell or 
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triode valve, ring our burglar-alarms and work our radio-sets. Truly, the epistemo- 
logical problem—How do we have Knowledge ?—becomes insistent. 

In this queer world of scientific hypotheses, with its scaffolding of new and 
unfamiliar mathemetical theory, no better guide could be wished for than Sir James 
Jeans, whose ingenious analogies and great gift of finding happy illustrations for 
exceedingly abstract ideas make the whole topic far more intelligible to the general 
reader than might be thought possible. 

Space does not permit of more than a passing mention of another strange 
problem much in the foreground to-day and admirably treated by the author, 
namely that of Closed Space and the Expanding Universe. Of this Sir Arthur 
Eddington admitted to his scientific confréres at the British Association meeting 
of 1931 :—‘‘ It contains elements so incredible that I feel almost an indignation 
that anyone should believe in it—except myself.”’ In Science and the Modern World 
(Lowell Lectures for 1925), Professor Whitehead wrote: ‘“‘ The new situation in 
the thought of to-day arises from the fact that scientific theory is outrunning common 
sense... The eighteenth century opened with the quiet confidence that at last 
nonsense had been got rid of. To-day we are at the opposite pole of thought. 
~ Heaven knows what seeming nonsense may not to-morrow be demonstrated truth.” 
(p. 166). Prophetic words—for most of the developments discussed in the book 
here reviewed, amongst others wave-mechanics, Dirac’s application of the theory 
of matrices, the cosmological speculations of De Sitter, Lemaitre, Eddington, 
and the author, and all the paradoxical consequences involved have been subsequent 
to the date of these lectures. 

Six years later De Sitter, succeeding in his turn as Lowell lecturer, exclaims, 
“Ts then the unity of science lost ? Has the tremendous exertion of the last twenty 
years only resulted in abolishing our formerly so well-ordered Kosmos, giving us 
chaos instead? ”’ He decisively replies :—‘“‘It would be a mistake to think so. 
To begin with, without a solid faith in the existence of order and law no science is 
possible. And science, however revolutionary and undisciplined it may appear 
to be, is certainly science.”’ 

To this, it may be safely surmised, Sir James Jeans would give his unqualified 
assent, even if such faith were based on an ultimate irrationality. 


* * * * 


ADVENTURES OF IDEAS. By A. N. Whitehead. Cambridge University Press. 


12s. 6d. 

A profound and memorable work written by a master of English prose and 
a skilled and comprehensive thinker, comparable with the greatest of the 
modern classical philosophical writers, such as Bergson, Russell and Eddington, 
though perhaps inferior in originality of thought, he, however, possesses a 
subtle inventive and fascinating capacity for synthesis. The conception of the 
book is also something new, or perhaps it might be something really old, since 
it has that abundant quality of generality ; that cultural richness, that scin- 
tillating epigrammatic genius which distinguishes the ancient philosopher and 
which is fortunately re-emerging in the writings of the modern philosophers. 
In his preface, Prof. Whitehead says, the book is in fact a study of the concept 
of civilization and an endeavour to understand how it is that civilized beings 
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arise. One point, emphasized throughout, is the importance of “ Adventure 
for the promotion and preservation of civilization.’ In the pursuit of this 
study, he has confined himself to that portion of Human History which concerns 
the transmission of civilization from the near East to Western Europe, which 
brings under his searching analysis the Hebrew, the Hellenic, and the Hellenistic 
epochs, as generic and determining factors in the moulding of Western Europe's 
civilization. Civilization, he says, is constituted out of four elements: (x) 
Patterns of Behaviour, (2) Patterns of Emotion, (3) Patterns of Belief, and (4) 
Technologies. But when in a preceding chapter you find him concluding that 
civilization did not start with a social contract determining modes of thought, 
but that its earliest effort was the gradual introduction of ideas explanatory of 
modes of behaviour and of inrushes of emotion which already influenced the 
lives of primitive men, and when again he holds that the doctrine of society 
transforming its basis from custom to contract is shallow and untenable—that 
there is no escape from what he called the “‘ massively co-ordinated inheritance 
—you realise one of the fundamental concepts upon which the book is founded. 
The ‘‘ Adventures of Ideas”’ is deeply influenced by Hellenic thought and 
culture, particularly by Plato. He would appear not to be greatly impressed 
by the present day scholarship and science, which he says canalise thought within 
pre-determined limits, and exclude from thought more of the final values of 
existence than the Hellenistic epochs. His prognostication that the world will 
sink into the “‘ drab detail of rational thought, unless we retain in the sky some 
reflection of light from the sun of Hellensism,” is the author in one of his most 
pessimistic conclusions. But it is a generality which may convey the philo- 
sophical and cultural outlook adumbrated in this brilliant book, which is 
commended to the serious consideration of every student not only of philosophy, 
but of history and literature. DB: 


* * * * 


STRANGERS AND SOJOURNERS AT Port Royat. By Ruth Clark. Cambridge. 
18s. net. 


In one of his pithy phrases Gibbon the historian tells us that the famous 
dispute of the Three Chapters “ has filled more volumes than it deserves lines.’ 
A similar verdict might fittingly be found for the Jansenist Controversy, but 
with infinitely more justice, inasmuch as the Five Propositions, condemned by 
at least two Popes, have never been discovered, it is said, in the Augustinus 
whose theology is supposedly vitiated by their presence. A remarkable situation. 

Though quite satisfactory to Churchmen whose intellectual training enables 
them to perceive and appreciate the more subtle refinements of ecclesiastical 
lore, the suggested compromise between the ‘droit’ and the ‘ fait,’ meaning 
little or nothing to the lay mind, carried on this unfortunate struggle amongst 
the best and holiest men of the Church until Louis XIV with his usual thorough- 
ness finally extirpated Port Royal des Champs and rifled the surrounding tombs. 

“Ces messieurs de Port Royal’’ impressed the world by their intellectual 
vigour, their extensive learning, and the genuineness of their personal piety. 
Because of their devotion to the writings of St. Augustine, it does not necessarily 
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follow on the principle of Jove me, love my dog that Jansen and his disciples were 
ensorcelled by the Humanism of John Calvin and carried to the extremes of his 
philosophy of Determinism ; yet they seem never to have been able successfully 
to divest themselves of the suspicion attaching to them that they were in some 
degree infected by the Genevan virus. Let the simple truth be told: St. Cyran 
at all events was in this matter rather disingenuous. M. Vincent de Paul records 
in one of his letters to a Mission Priest in Rome that Saint Cryan said to him. 

Calvin had not been altogether in error, but did not know how to make a good 
defence.” M. Vincent dropped him after that. Moreover, it was just this 
matter of Calvinism which was the gravamen of the whole Jansenist Controversy. 
Other important issues did certainly emerge as time went on. The publication 
of his book, De la Fréquente Communion by Antoine Arnauld aroused the attention 
of the theological world and also the animosity of the Jesuit Fathers. More 
fat fell into the fire when Pascal gave to the world his immortal Letters Provinciales. 
It is said that as Cardinal Mazarin read this deadly indictment of the great Order 
he laughed so immoderately that tears began to flow. To-day we find the Provincial 
Letters rather tedious. 

It is as Irishmen, however, that we are chiefly interested in Miss Clark’s 
scholarly book and feel ourselves indebted to her laborious research. All serious 
students know the history of Port Royal: few are acquainted with its external 
contacts. As the title suggests, here indeed is the scope within which a reviewer 
may make his legitimate remarks. On the first page we are without delay in- 
troduced to Florence Conry, Titular Archbishop of Tuam, whose Peregrinus 
was published in 1640 as an appendix to the much criticised Augustinus of Jansen 
which caused all the commotion. This prelate never visited his province but 
spent most of his life in the Netherlands. John Sinnich, a county Cork man, 
was a personal friend of Jansen whom he knew at Louvain. Promoted step by 
step he eventually became Rector of the University. But he too was tainted. 
The Dictionary of Jansenists Books describes him as ‘“‘ Hibernois et Janseniste 
outré,”’ tells us that “‘ il publia sous des titres extraordinaires et ridicules differens 
Ouvrages qui sont tous infectés des erreurs Janséniennes.” Miss Clark warns 
us at the outset, however, that condemnation by the Dictionary need embarrass 
no one. 

Dr. Malachy Kelly impresses us as an arresting personality—a Jansenist 
of course, and as such denounced to the Propaganda. Forgetful of the precept, 


Judge not, le Pére Rapin says of Kelly: “ Jamais homme n’a mieux fait le 
dévot et d’un ton plus radouci, sans aucun principe de dévotion.”” Where was 
Tartuffe ? 


We agree with the authoress on p. 50 in her statement that it is difficult 
to discover the exact nature of the “‘ business’ transacted between the agents 
of Charles II and Dr. Kelly, but that he had earned and received the royal thanks 
is made abundantly plain. The chapter entitled L’Affaire Des Hibernois treats 
largely of the Irish exiles in France; and this is followed quite naturally yet 
with considerable literary ability, by a chapter on Ireland itself wherein we 
learn that the Irish were more on their guard against the “ perils” of Jansenism 
than their brethren in England and Scotland. We were glad to see reference 
made to the famous Michael Moor in this section. Not long ago the present 
writer spent an hour deciphering mural tablets in the entrance hall to the chapel 
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in the Irish College at Paris in what proved a vain attempt to discover any 
reference to Michael Moor sometime Rector of this college and subsequently 
Provost of Trinity, Dublin. \ 
Another matter of much interest to Irish readers of this book is the amazing 
story of the ordination of a dozen Dutchmen by Luke Fagan, Bishop of Meath— 
amazing that is to say, under the circumstances. Archbishop Codde of Utrecht 
had been deprived of his See for Jansenism. For fifteen years there had been 
no ordinations in the diocese of Utrecht. No bishop on the Continent would 
consent to function for it. And then follows a long story told by Miss Clark and 
supported by most plausible evidence, that Fagan at four different times ordained 
twelve priests in all for the Dutch Church. It is by the way, from this ecclesiasti- 
cal body that the continental communities who style themselves “‘ Old Catholics ”’ 
derive their orders. ! 
We found Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal a book with a fascinating 
theme, an inexhaustible mine of information within the terms of its reference, 
thoroughly well-indexed, and very easy to read. We could have wished all the 
same for more of it in English, thinking of those who know neither French nor 
Latin. S. B. Crooks. 


AN InpIAN Monk. His Life and Adventures by Shiri Purohit Swami. (Macmillan, 
6s.). 


The first impression one receives from reading this book is that of the trans- 
parent sincerity of the author. One cannot conceive a European writing such 
a history without nauseating the reader with his egotism; but no such feeling 
results from Shri Purohit’s self-revelations. In actual fact there is no trace 
of egotism in the book, although every page fairly bristles with the first personal 
pronoun. The Swami writes of himself with as complete an impersonality as a 
scientist describing a subject under a microscope. This is a remarkable achieve- 
ment, and it sheds a most revealing light on the quality of the man. Whatever 
one may think of the Swami’s views, and of the truth or otherwise of the 
experiences he details, one is forced to admit that here at least is a man who 
has transcended the limitations, of the personal life. 

As regards the value of the book to the student of mysticism in his quest 
for Divine Union there is grave doubt. Perhaps the Swami has no intention of 
teaching any lesson other than that unconquerable devotion to a divine ideal 
must at last bring realisation. But has he a message of any real practical value 
to struggling humanity ? If he has, it is not easily visible in this book. A lesson 
exists in the history, and I will point it out presently, but whether the Swami 
himself intends it is open to doubt. 

The average Western reader will simply laugh at such tales as‘ those 
of the Sadhu who prevented the train from starting, of the Yogi who levitated 
his body and translated himself bodily through locked doors and three foot thick 
walls ; but the student of occultism will recognise in them manifestations of 
hidden, but none the less natural laws. The Bed of the God is obviously a psychic 
experience induced partly by the narrator’s host’s suggestion and his own abnormal 
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state of mind and body. Many of his visions are of the same character. Indeed, 
when one considers the condition to which he reduced himself by his ascetic 
practices one can place small reliance upon his visions. Far less stress of mind 
and body than he subjected himself to will suffice to induce hallucinations in the 
best balanced brain. 

The one lesson of value to the student of the mystic path is contained in 
the last few pages :—‘‘ I AM BRAHMA, etc.’”’ Man is Divine, and has but to realise 
his own true nature to become his own Master and his own God. That isa lesson 
which needs no years of ascetic torture to appreciate. It can be made appreciable 
to the intellect and thence realised by a stern turning of the consciousness from 
the personal to the universal. 

The Swami learned his lesson as he describes, but it remains to be seen what 
real spiritual food he has for Western mankind. If he is a second Swami Vive- 
kananda, he has a vastly better tilled and prepared field to sow his spiritual seed 
in than had that great teacher; but this book does not reveal him to me as 
Vivekananda’s peer. 


CHARLES LAMB AND His CONTEMPORARIES. By Edmund Blunden. Cambridge 
University Press. 7s. 6d. net. 


In his preface Mr. Blunden tells us how he was contemplating a large work 
on Lamb, when the Master and Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, invited 
him to give the Clark Lectures of 1932 here published ; and indeed it is obvious 
that these essays though their manner is light and graceful, are the concentrated 
and unhurried result of a comprehensive knowledge of his period, as well as of a 
deeply imaginative pondering on the personality and achievements of the elusive 
Charles himself. Mr. Blunden’s audience must have left his first lecture with a 
strong determination to attend all the others, so compelling is the lyrical charm 
of style with which he describes the places which moulded Lamb’s youth; the 
Temple with its Halls, garden and river where he had the run of Samuel Salt’s 
richly variegated library, and that lovely great house at Blakesware, “ all Ovid 
on the walls,’ where Park, statues and formal terraces combined to create a 
gentle and ordered paradise; and also the mediaeval surroundings of Christ’s 
Hospital where the young hero-worshipper met his Coleridge and first turned his 
thoughts towards poetry. Like Mr. Morley, who published an interesting piece 
of Elian research last year, Mr. Blunden, as is natural in one who is himself a 
poet, puts forward some interesting speculations as to Lamb’s potential success 
in poetry had it not been for the tragedy which so suddenly and terribly made 
life appear infinitely more important than verse-writing, and interrupted his 
literary career at a crucial point ; ‘“‘ One must admit that his development as a 
poet had received a shock from which full recovery never came ; there had been 
signs of his ripening into a masterly and continued accomplishment of verse, 
and ranking in authority of performance with Coleridge and Wordsworth.’ 
The analysis of Elia the essayist and critic is new and stimulating. Lamb found 
the essay subject to a heavy convention and with his mind soaked in such writers 
as Sir Thomas Browne and Montaigne, released “ the genius of personal talk and 
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gave it wings again.” besides informing it with wit and fantasy and a style which 
could range through every mood, grave and sweet, sonorous and subdued. As 
critics, he and his group, including Hazlitt and Leigh Hunt, cut away from the 
ideal of judging an author simply from principles observed or neglected, and 
adopted that more personal and impressionist method which is still with us to 
the ruin of many less perceptive writers. To Mr. Blunden as to Lamb himself, 
criticism means largely commendation and he appreciates his subject to the 
full both as man and as writer. Perhaps that “ impulse chiefly lyrical” to which 
he attributes Lamb’s best criticism is also the well-spring of these lectures, which 
one lays down only to marvel once again at the rare union of a fine intellect and 
delicately-balanced imagination, with a character whose graces and warm 
humanity are betrayed both by Lamb’s own Letters, and by the many affectionate 
and unselfconscious tributes of his friends. M. G. 


Five NovEList Ports oF To-pay. By R. L. Mégroz. (Joiner & Steele. pp.255. 
7s. 6d.). 


Of the five novelist poets Mr. Mégroz considers two, Mr. de la Mare and 
D. H. Lawrence, have been often and fully appraised elsewhere; and while 
the essays before me are, in each case, a delicate and careful re-stringing of the 
beads, there is nothing startlingly new in the combination. Of the others, 
the essay on Mr. Osbert Sitwell is the most just, that on Mr. Armstrong the 
most generous, and that on Mr. L. A. G. Strong the most interesting because of 
a theory put forward that there is a mysterious division in his genius—a split 
in the stone—which allows him to create with but one part of his mind at one 
time. 

If this were true of Mr. Strong, it certainly would account for the difference 
in—say—his first long novel “‘ Dewar Rides’ and the latest I have read, ‘‘ The 
Brothers,’ which, were it not for a certain wrong emotional emphasis peculiar 
to him at times which is almost melodrama and an idiosyncrasy for giving more 
than formal value to the “‘ postscript,” might have been the work of two persons. 
That the actions of his characters, too, are not always in consonance with their 
psychology is a point laboured by Mr. Mégroz, but he puts it in undue perspective, 
I think, by quoting from the worst of the short stories. It is after all, but the 
fault of objective method when used by a subjective intelligence. The essay 
however, it is only fair to say, is a delightful crystallization of the various elements 
that have gone to the making of the novels and would be a suitable introduction, 
if a publisher were thinking of a “‘ strong ”’ omnibus. 

In the Osbert Sitwell essay the development of the somewhat overloaded 
sarcasm of the earlier vein to the present rich oddity is very well shown: Mr. 
Armstrong, however, is judged more in promise than actual achievement, from 
scenes rather than whole novels. And isn’t Mr. Mégroz a little hard on his verse ? 

But the book on the whole is uncommonly just and full of that sensitive. 
common sense that marks Mr. Mégroz among critics. 


re By 
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THE BEDSIDE Boox. A Miscellany for the Quiet Hours. Selected and arranged 
by Arthur Stanley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.). 

Proserpine did not leave the twilit evening fields of Enna with a more flower- 
filled lap, more different precious loveliness, more glittering bright stars pressed 
against the folded velvet of her robe than Mr. Stanley has collected here from 
Helicon to woo the Morphean hour. But if his treasure is diverse, he has success- 
fully invoked upon it the harmonizing dews and shadows of the God. Ancient 
and modern, Orient and Occident, rest here in penumbral quietude, in the light- 
misty shadows round the Gate of Horn. Here poetry and prose, philosophy 
and quaint laughter, shine together in dream’s coronet. Glow gems from the 
inwrought Babylonian heaven, from heaven-mirroring Indus and the Nile. The 
high captains of poetry may be met here, the immortal story-tellers, historians 
lyrists, critics and those best of critics the humorists—imaginations, fancies, 
mingling easily with counsels; quips and wiles. The Father of Poetry, Virgil, 
Catullus, Chaucer, the Elizabethans, Burns, Wordsworth, Keats, Whitman, 
Burton, Amiel, Browne, Bronte, Swift, Carrol, Mark Twain, anonymous items, 
Biblical passages. The modern Irish writers number among them Yeats, Russell, 
Stephens, Seamus O’Sullivan, De Vere, Padraic Pearse. 

Have I any quarrel with this original and unusually fine anthology? Yes: 
one. It is necessary that the prose passages should be, for the most part, frag- 
mentary, but the short poems and choric passages need not. To come upon 
an abridged version of Shelley’s “ Skylark” or four lines of a choric movement 
in ‘‘Samson Agonistes’ is too disturbing an experience for quiet hours. But 
if Mr. Stanley has sometimes committed this grievous sin, he has more than 
compensated for it by the excellence of his judgment in the extraction of the prose 
passages, as well as by the range and beauty of the poetic selections. Indeed, 
they are so beautiful that the lids may be long of drooping—then the quotation 
from the “ Song of Solomon ”’ is too short, and those fresh poems from Browning, 
““Moon-Magic’”’ and ‘“‘ The Guardian-Angel’”’ call for more companions, or a 
passage from some Old French romance is continued in sleep. ae, 


Wrack. A Play. By Peadar O’Donnell. (Cape. 7s. 6d.). 

Mr. O’Donnell’s first essay in playwrighting bears all the hallmarks of the novel- 
ist, who used to the looser methods of character building winds his dramatic thread 
among oddities of character and local colour that, whatever their value as back- 
ground, clog and retard the essential action. It is inevitable that Wvack should 
be compared to Riders to the Sea because of similarity of theme ; but there com- 
parison ends, for Synge’s one-act stands out as stark against its stormy background 
as Mr. O’Donnell’s eight scenes are lost among the card-play of the little white- 
washed cottages. Mr. O’Donnell is a fine novelist ; it remains to be seen whether 
he can fit a story for the stage where all is a swift, stripped climbing to climax. 
He has the stories and the gift to express them one way ; and perhaps after the 
experience of seeing Wvack staged, he may find the magic formula that will 
crystallize them in terms of dramatic action. 

K 
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SAILING, SAILING, SwiIFTLy. By Jack B. Yeats. Putmans. 6s. 


After Sligo the reader will open this book with great expectations. He will 
suffer no disappointment. | It is like Proust, a remembrance of things past, but 
scarcely shows the influence of the sophisticated French author. Mr. Yeats 
takes us back to the ’sixties and lays his opening scene in a train which carries 
Thady O’Malley and Jasper Newbigging to a northern English spa: a business 
man from Mayo and an English horse-dealer, fast friends. Newbigging, nearly 
captured several times but whom a “ terror of having to disclose perhaps to some 
fair maid’s parents, or guardians, or some widow’s lawyer, the secret of his financial 
state had kept light on his pins” finds a wife for Thady. She was a good girl 
who had sold valentines in a newspaper shop ; but tragedy follows, for an accident 
to the Irish Mail train quickly makes a widow of Annette Dunaven. After that 
we sail swiftly, too swiftly, down to the present day: the passage crowded with 
incident, to a culmination in the death of Thady’s son. A picture story, Mr. 
Yeats’ publishers call this novel, which must leave so many rich and variegated 
impressions of joy of life, felicitous humour and natural romance on the mind 
of every reader. 


SEA WALL. By L. A. G. Strong. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d. net.). 

Mr. Strong’s second novel about Ireland is an expansion of The Garden ; 
it has the same background of Sandycove and Dublin, and in it we meet again 
many of the characters of the earlier novel, including Dermot Grey and his atten- 
dant familiar, the inimitable Paddy Kennedy. The hero of the present book is 
again a small boy, Nicky d’Olier, with the difference that he is an Irish Catholic, not 
an English Protestant, and accordingly moves in quite other circles than Dermot. 
The story is concerned with his childhood at Sandycove, mostly spent in fishing 
and playing on that Sea Wall that gives the book its name, and which becomes 
for him in after life the symbol of all that his life holds of beauty and romance, 
and with his youth and manhood at school in England and at the war. As well 
as this main story there is a positive maze of sub-plots. We are introduced to a 
Balzacian number of odd and eccentric types in Kingstown society, and Mr. 
Strong, who is no highbrow, and does not disdain the little lives of common folk, 
relates their histories with immense zest and conviction ; Nicky’s aunt, nicknamed 
“ The Duchess,” with her habit of shamming ill to avoid her creditors and com- 
posing sentimental patriotic ballads the while ; Thady Bunnigan, who had a “ fine 
flow ”’ ; the sinister but intriguing “‘ Old Burns,”’ and Jamie Wilson with his Oedipus 
complex, white yachting cap, and dabblings in local antiquarian research ; they 
all make up Mr. Strong’s Irish “ Vie de Province,’”’ and to anyone who knew life 
in the suburbs of Dublin in the early years of this century it all rings very true, 
and en passant it strikes one in each fresh novel of this writer’s how unerring an 
ear he has for local speech ; he never exaggerates and yet always manages to 
catch the subtle idiom that many other novelists so often completely miss. There 
are some fine descriptive passages, notably the boxing and swimming scenes, but 
Mr. Strong’s greatest gift as a writer has always been his sense of atmosphere, and 
this is what makes it so difficult for his contemporaries to criticise these books 
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of his on pre-war Ireland, presenting as they do a chronicle of one’s own childhood’s 
experiences in the most compelling way possible—namely, by recalling to one’s 
memory the authentic spiritual. air of those experiences. Which of us, for 
example, has not travelled every step of Nicky’s pic-nic to Killiney Hill, from the 
thrilling moment when the yellow char-a-banc disgorged us at the gates so grandly 
entitled The Victoria Park, until the hill scaled at length, we reached the Obelisk 
and sat in each of its little windows in turn to see the four incomparable views 
stretched out like pictures below us. All who enjoyed The Garden should certainly 
read Sea Wall. 


CLAUDE DesBussy. His Life and Works. By Leon Vallas. Translated by 
Maire and Grace O’Brien. The Oxford University Press. London: 
Milford. 21s. net. 

M. Léon Vallas has struck a refreshing and, unfortunately, somewhat un- 
usual note in his treatment of Claude Debussy. In a short preface he announces 
that ‘“‘he has avoided all biographical details the publication of which might 
be deemed premature and indiscreet. The secrets of his private life belong to 
those who shared it and who bear his name.”’ The result of this seemly reticence 
is that we have a wholly delightful biography replete with all knowledge and 
details which will amply satisfy those who read from love of the Master and 
his music, and who seek in a biography a picture of the man and his daily life 
which shall be at least fairly free from any scandals or dubious incidents. Most 
of Debussy’s adventures occurred in the earlier part of his life, and to this, and 
particularly his existence at the Villa Medici a large portion of the book is 
devoted. The author is a devotee of Debussy’s music but does not permit his 
enthusiasm to intrude unduly any more than he allows his partiality to deter 
him in any way from quoting other authorities, favourable or otherwise, which 
might hinder his purpose to present a broad impartial picture of the artist and 
his life and music. A model biography is the outcome of this fairness and toler- 
ance. The translation is excellent though the lack of a proper index is a defect. 

JMG. 


Ferruccio Busoni. By E. J. Dent. London: Milford. ats. net. 


The death of Busoni in 1924, when only fifty-eight years old is one of those 
calamitous losses to Art whose significance cannot be gauged adequately at the 
time, or, even at a much later period. At the time of his death he was engaged 
upon an opera which should embody those experiences and ideas which had 
occurred to him during a lifetime devoted to music. ‘‘ Doktor Faust ’’ was to be 
the summing up of his life’s work. Unfortunately he died before the work was 
completed and even when the opera was produced after the completion by Philipp 
Jarnach it was not a success. Time alone will reveal the true greatness of 
Ferruccio Busoni. Apart from his actual composition work which is still in the 
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penumbra of neglect both by public and musicians, Busoni was a pianist of 
extraordinary powers. His technique was miraculous and he was gifted in the 
highest degree with that sensitive appreciation of tone colour which enabled him 
to transform the instrument into a miniature orchestra. He had all the beauty 
of touch possessed by Rubinstein with none of his carelessness. His excessive 
intellectualism in the interpreting of the great composers laid him open to a 
charge of “ modernising” which he refuted vigorously, writing to his critic : 
“You start from false premises in thinking that it is my intention to ‘ modernize 
the works. On the contrary, by cleaning them of the dust of tradition I try to 
restore their youth, to present them as they sounded to people at the moment 
when they first sprang from the head and pen of the composer.” 

This attitude often set him at loggerheads with the critics—and composers. 
His conception of Chopin was always terrifyingly grandiose, as is easily seen 
from his records which should still be on the markets. He never cared to play 
Chopin’s smaller works. Even as a young man of twenty-eight he had begun 
to visualise the possibilities of his much later style in which he sought to pass 
beyond clear, intellectual interpretation to a mysterious kind of “ impressionism * 
demanding that music should be apprehended as a direct vision in which detail 
of every kind was entirely transcended. It would be unjust to suppose that 
Busoni’s alleged “ modernizations” of the classics were directed only by a 
haphazard emotionalism. In reality they were designed with an aesthetic purpose 
and worked out with careful skill. Even when virtuosity seemed to come upper- 
most he never ceased to be a scholar. Professor Dent has written a fine work. 
As he says, his chief aim “‘ has been to tell the story of Busoni’s career and to 
present his many-sided personality as far as possible in his own words. This he 
has done, employing the copious materials with consummate skill. At the risk 
of repeating himself he has ploughed steadily through and now gives us a picture 
of a unique musical personality that is both interesting and satisfying to a very 
high degree. 
J. M. CHICHESTER. 


THE LiFE oF Lorp Carson. (Vol. 1). By Edward Majoribanks. London 
Victor Gollancz, Ltd. 15s. net. 


If the youth Edward Carson had developed his aptitude for draughtsman- 
ship, probably he would have followed in his father’s profession and become a 
successful architect: had he, as a barrister, taken the advice and patronage 
of an Irish Lord Chancellor, he would have accepted a County Court Judgeship ; 
and there his career might have ended. But, the youth was allowed no choice: 
he was, as afterwards he expressed it, ‘‘ put to the Bar.” How the young bar- 
rister followed his own counsel ; rose to eminence in his profession and, later, to 
Ministerial Office, is told in this, the first volume, of his biography. Altogether 
apart from the personality of the man, Edward Majoribank’s book, which really 
is an addition to the best literature, is d vivid and realistic story of achievement 
by force of will and determination over the handicap of physical weakness. Read- 
ing for the Bar, and practising in the Courts at Dublin, stood in good stead to 
the counsel entering into practice in the Courts at London (Carson practically 
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“crashed” his way in), and gave him considerable advantages over his new 
_ colleagues : also, he was master of a style—persuasive style—of cross-examination 
which until his entry was foreign in English Courts of Law. His rise was rapid ; 
his achievements were great, and his successes were many. His work was hard 
and exacting. After a long, tiring day in Court he would be in his place during 
a late sitting of the House of Commons, and in the following morning he would 
be back again prepared to face another day of trial. Always present was the 
racking disability of ill health. Coming out of Court after a hard fought case, 
his opposing leader, ‘‘ Tim” Healy, greeted him: ‘‘ That was a wonderful speech 
you made, Ned, you must have had a good breakfast. What did ye have?” 
“A bottle of medicine,” replied Carson. On another occasion he remarked 
4 If I had F. E.’s (the late Lord Birkenhead’s) health, I would have died long 
ago. 

Always a fighter, Carson was also, as he admitted, a Rebel. Did not he, 
when holding administrative Office, rebel against his Leader and his Party 
over a policy which he considered to be opposed to the best interests of his 
Constituents ? There is very little of higher politics in this book: the story of 
activities more controversial will come later, in the second volume. 

Amongst the chapters here contained, none is more tragic than that which 
recounts the episodes surrounding the ill-fate of the unfortunate Oscar Wilde. 
Wilde’s unsuccessful prosecution of the Marquis of Queensbury ; the inevitable 
State prosecution of Wilde, and the accidental, momentary meeting of Carson 
and that broken, dying man in Paris. In the first case Carson, greatly against 
his personal wishes, was briefed to lead the defence ; in the prosecution of Wilde 
he took no part. 

Most of these celebrated cases are remembered by those who have arrived 
at middle-age. They are not all tragic nor sordid; some are full of humour. 
The Court at the ending of the action “‘ Lever and the Daily Mail”’ was likened 
to an auction room when rival counsel strived to assess the amount of damages : 
£1,000 was the first offer, and finally £50,000 was accepted by Carson for his 
client. A few years later, Lord Northcliff, referring to another matter, wrote 
to Lord Carson: ‘‘ Your noble action adds to the admiration I have always felt 
for you, despite your criticism and soap brigandage.” That was an indication 
of the character of this remarkable Dublin man: he made no personal enemies. 
John Redmond referred to him as ‘‘ the same friendly fellow.”’ 


* * * * 


Firm. By Rudolf Arnheim. Translated by L. M. Sieveking and Ian F. D. 
Morrow. With a preface by Paul Rotha. London: Faber & Faber. 


Language having in our time reached such an advanced state of decom- 
position since its lying-in-state in the Walter Pater—advanced is the word— 
there has been a tendency among minded as distinct from moneyed people to 
cut a figure or so in celluloid and perhaps contemptuously to hurry on that 
decomposition by their alleged writings on ‘ kinema esthetic.’ Though of course 
there’s more to it than that. Still, the very catholic literature of Hollywood’s 
physical culture—star-exploitation—has hitherto been more than well balanced 
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by the hysterical—mantic is the more polite word—manifestoes of that group 
of surrealist cinéastes and even avantgarde regisseurs who have systematically 
refused to be identified with Larousse. And film, since not everyone could 
appreciate Balazs untranslated, whatever about Moussinac, deserved and really 
should have inspired something more sanely appreciative than that. Of serious 
and, to a certain extent intelligent, books on the subject there were, of course, 
Elliott’s somewhat feeble Anatomy of Motion Picture An, Pudovkin S notable 
Film Technique, and Hunter’s rather keen Scrutiny of the Cinema ; while Rotha s 
genius for the well-illustrated historical catalogue was a reliable aid to perspectival 
adjustment. 

A sane appraisal and analysis of the possibilities of film as such became 
more increasingly indicated. Arnheim is young, as he is inclined to insinuate, 
and intelligent enough to write lucidly. His book, mainly a courageous pre- 
sentation of the obvious, is the most comprehensive and, to an extent, the sanest 
treatise to date on the more probable dramatic medium of the century. To 
Dublin dramatists and film people, roused by Denis Johnston's late essay in expres- 
sionist form—perhaps formula—to a conversational interest in the relative and 
respective futures of theatre and film, the book might be useful. Such a thorough 
analysis of all the elements essential and peculiar to the film as such ought assist 
those interested in a revival of the theatre on the exploitation of those factors 
whereby it differs from the kinema. They may find, for instance, not that 
there is more to it than meets the eye, but rather that they have not sufficiently 
considered what does meet the eye, a matter which Herr Arnheim’s study of 
modern psychology has helped him to define. And it might even help them to 
avoid what he calls the ‘ circus’ atmosphere of the Piscator theatre or of the 
less violent examples of Toller. 

Arnheim himself, as a matter of fact, though he writes sympathetically, 
even if rather hastily, on for instance asynchronism and soundfilm, has forsaken 
the film, whose inevitable tendencies towards a more repulsive and absolute 
stereoscopy, natural colour and wide or perhaps multiple screen, he has realised 
with regret. He points out that when this arrives montage, which Pudovkin 
calls the foundation of film art, will have become impossible owing to a stronger 
illusion of the presence of the timespace continuum, that the illusion of reality 
will in fact have become so great that close-ups, camera-angles and all the 
essential formal artifice of the screen will have become as out of place as they 
would be on the stage. Thus we get, towards the close of the book, an enthusi- 
astic and rather irrelevant article on tonal montage, namely the utilisation of 
radio as an art medium, a dramatic medium, on which he delivered a lecture 
some weeks ago in Berlin. May his heaven be spent in investigating the potent- 
ialities of misunderstood and unexploited artforms. 

It seems nevertheless that, in his panicky anticipation of the fall of the 
artistic kinema, he has not adequately considered, for instance, the ways in 
which colour might be used, the important and attractive possibilities of the 
correlation of film and music—a subject on which he limits himself to a super- 
fluous and, to us, pointless sneer at cinema music in the days of the silent film— 
and the possibilities of the cartoon film, which admits of treatments as diverse 
and as charming as those of Walt Disney and Lotte Reiniger. The new Mickey 
Mouse colour films—rather spoiled, by their attempt to suggest the three- 
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dimensional—are a good example of an artistic utilisation of music, colour 
and film ; they are far from ‘ reality’ and completely filmic. 

The failure, incidentally, of the ‘ natural colour’ film up to now may well 
be attributed among other things to the challenge contained in the intention, 
which is inclined to distract the attention of the spectator from the subject of 
the film. But while quite prepared to agree with Herr Arnheim in dreading 
the advent of ‘natural colour,’ one must regret that in speaking of the formal 
attraction of the black-and-white screen, he did not consider the effect of a sudden 
change, even in the middle of a scene, from black-and-white to colour—not 
necessarily ‘natural colour’—for some dramatic reason which might suggest 
itself to an experimental film worker. 

Arnheim bases his arguments for the film as an artform on what is practically 
a sane reconsideration of the question of whether the photograph is an exact 
copy of nature or not. (It would have been interesting to’ know how this 
question of exact reproduction, camera approach and all that affects the status 
of Disney and Reiniger as film artists). He points out in convincing succession 
the limitations of the screen image from the point of view of our visual reality. 
The variability of approach to the object photographed, the selectivity it entails 
and the fanciful perspectival effects it can have, the effects of intentional lighting 
and of the delimitation of the screen (in connection with which he mentions, 
without exactly committing himself, Eisenstein’s ‘ dinamic square’ proposals), 
the black-and-white screen and its obvious difference from reality and its strong, 
if not consciously realised emphasis of the formal attraction of the object photo- 
graphed, are all accepted, in their effects, as reality by the audience. And this, 
he points out, is mainly due to the absence of the timespace continuum and of 
nonoptical sensory stimuli. Again the fact that the psychological impression 
which the audience receive wavers between the two-dimensional and the three- 
dimensional is an important element in film which theatre people would do 
well to notice. Film, then, is the manipulation of projections on to a plane 
surface and a clever exploitation of the limitations upon spatial depth and it is 
mainly due to these limitations to the reproduction of nature—since they are 
limitations—that the film is an artform. : 

All this stuff is quite sound and his clever differentiation between subject 
and form is no. less helpful, while on the subject cf plot and incidence, scenario 
and direction he is comprehensive to the point of repetition. 

In his essay on montage he considers rather mercilessly two systems 
formulated by Pudovkin and Timoshenko—Timoshenko being frankly a new 
one on me—and, having ingeniously analysed them, proceeds to give a lucidly 
tabulated and seemingly thorough definition of his own. It is surprising that he 
omits all mention of the two or three terrifyingly flatulent ultimatums (or —a) 
on the subject which Eisenstein has definitely belched forth from time to time. 
Montage with Eisenstein assumes something like the dimensions with. which 
morality was popularly supposed to be invested by Victorians. He has ideas 
of his own which it would be difficult for him to share. _ a 

Herr Arnheim is constantly pointing out how young he is and indeed it is 
no excuse for his article on mass-produced films. The bourgeois propaganda of 
the American film however objectionable as such is quite as valid as the pro- 
paganda of any other country. It is not fair of Arnheim to take exception to it 
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on ethical or sociological grounds of his own. The propaganda jars almost 
as much as the enthusiasm and it may incidentally be remembered that Paul 
Valéry may have said: L’enthousiasme n’est pas un etat d’ame pour un écrivain. 
A short somewhat futile article on Greta Garbo (an American film actress) with 
a photograph, constitutes a regrettable irrelevancy taking away from the tone 
of this very clever exposition of film art. I thought this book ought do much 
good to film-makers but a very certain film renter tells me these ‘ highbrow books 
just don’t make any difference.’ niall montgomery. 


* * * * 


Tue Empty Quarter. By H. St. J. B. Philby. London: Constable. ats. 
net. 

This journey through the Great Desert of Southern Arabia was at once an 
achievement and a consummation of a life ambition. For fifteen years Mr. 
Philby had it ever in his mind to essay this tremendous undertaking and traverse 
these vast arid spaces so devoid of life and movement as to be known as the 
Empty Quarter by those to whom the emptiness of the desert was a normal 
condition of existence. 

It was a bitter fate indeed which robbed him of the honour to be the first 
explorer to cross these waterless tracts. Almost at the last moment the honours 
of priority were reft from him and Bertram Thomas accomplished his famous 
journey from Dhufar to Doha on the Persian Gulf. An objection by an officer 
of the Wahabi king caused a year’s delay with the aforesaid result. The publica- 
tion of the results of Thomas’ journey in addition aroused a momentous question, 
perhaps there was no such place as the Empty Quarter. If there was certainly 
Mr. Thomas had not found it, and the country traversed during his wanderings 
at no time answered to the description of this desolate area so waterless and 
barren. However Mr. Philby was not to be deterred. He had now a twofold 
object in his quest. Firstly the Quarter must be reinstated on the map if pos- 
sible, and secondly the mysterious city of King Ad mentioned in the Qur’an, 
and the source of strange legend must be located. Its ruler Ad was the cause 
of its destruction, and fire and flames from Heaven outraged by the scandalous 
life of the king had smitten it into ruin and desolation like the Cities of the Plain 
to which it offers an interesting parallel. The intrepid author fully accomplished 
both his purposes. He found the Empty Quarter in all its loneliness and abomina- 
tion of desolation, so barren and inhospitable indeed that at his first attempt 
he had to turn back after 140 miles since the terrific heat and lack of water van- 
quished even the trained and hardy camels. He essayed another route which 
offered more chance of water and this time he traced as well the legendary site 
of the city of Ad now known as Ubar, Wabar or Aubar in Arab tradition. He 
was forced to conclude however that no city had ever existed there. The mound. 
and ruins were but the craters of gigantic meteors which had plunged into the 
sands long ages ago. The Empty Quarter had not belied its reputation. Mr. 
Philby is of the opinion that the Quarter must have been totally unfit for human 
habitation as we understand it for a long time anterior to the beginnings of 
civilisation “the process of desiccation must have begun, and the great rivers 
(of which ample traces were found) must have ceased to flow before the dawn 
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of serious history—perhaps when the retreating ice-cap of the Pleistocene changed 
the climate of the earth’s middle belt, stretching from the Sahara and the Libyan 
Desert across Arabia into the deserts of Central Asia.”’ Mr. Philby is convinced 
of the validity of the legend however, though we must search elsewhere for con- 
firmation, and quite possible the theories he advances will spur future 
archaeologists to the archaeological discovery of this century, a discovery which 
will roll away the sands from a hitherto unknown chapter of human history. 
Besides his journey so vividly and enthrallingly told the author has collected 
a number of specimens, natural history and mineral. These have been treated 
by the experts of the British Museum at the end of the book and form a most 
fitting conclusion to a great work of which even the minutest results are not 
withheld for Science alone but placed at the disposal of every enquiring reader. 


J. M.C. 


* * * * 


THE MEANING OF ANIMAL COLOUR AND ADORNMENT. By Major R. W.G: 
Hingston, M.C., M.B. London: Arnold. 18s. net. 


Major Hingston has collected an immense amount of data in support of 
his theory that the colour of any animal is conditioned by a conflict between 
the two fundamental emotions of fear and threat. This theory, which he calls 
“colour conflict ’ he believes will explain not only the meaning of animal colour 
itself, but the tufts, plumes, wattles and other analogous growths that may be 
termed secondary sexual characters. He illustrates his theory with an enormous 
number of instances where such distinctive markings or coloration display these 
emotions, particularly in explanation of the conduct of many creatures during 
courtship when these psychological weapons are shown either for the purpose 
of calling attention to the emotional condition of the animal or to intimidate 
a rival. In further support of his argument he adduces such extravagant weapons 
as the antlers of the stag and the tusks of the elephant, which he argues are far 
in excess of the requirements they fulfil. All this brings him into conflict with 
such preconceived theories as Darwin’s ‘Sexual Selection’ which is contradicted 
entirely and the same scientist’s ‘ Natural Selection ’ which becomes considerably 
modified thereby. In spite of all the evidence brought to bear many will find 
themselves dissatisfied with the author’s suggestions which fail to ‘ fill the bill’ 
in a good many cases—notably the Eclectus lories and certain of the gallinaceae 
in which the male is dowdily coloured while the female is resplendant. Though 
one may dispute the exact extent of Major Hingston’s claims there is no doubt 
but that he has contributed a number of most important observations to Natural 
History, and written a book fully as absorbing as his previous classic of the 
South American jungles ‘‘ A Naturalist in the Guiana Forest.” LMC 


* * * * 


WHAT BUTTERFLY IS THAT? By G. A. Waterhouse. Sydney: Angus & 

Robertson, Castlereagh St. 12s. 6d. net. 

The main object of this book is to enable anyone to identify readily any 
butterfly likely to be seen in the settled parts of Australia. For those whose 
interest extends deeper than a mere passing curiosity this is the book par excellence, 

L 
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as it fulfils the réles of popular guide and scientific work of some profundity 
to perfection. Herein those who wish to do so may learn how butterflies may 
be caught, preserved and identified. There is copious information as to their 
life histories from egg and larva through chrysalis to the final transformation 
into the perfect insect. ie 
The earlier portion of the book is devoted to a description of the position 
the butterfly occupies in nature, with a full account of their transformations, 
structure, habits, variation, distribution and classification. The sequence of 
the families in this book is the same as that followed by Seitz in his “ Macro 
lepidoptera of the World.” ; ‘ 
Following the heading of each species is given its distribution in Australia 
and the time of the year during which it is most likely to be captured. Each 
species is carefully dealt with, the sexes being separated if they show greater 
differences than in the outline of the wings. Details of the life history in each 
case are given as far as is known, and when anything is omitted owing to lack of 
proper scientific knowledge it is noted. The plants on which the larvae feed 
are included with both the scientific and proper names as far as these are known. 
The plates by Neville Cayley are excellent, and’ the whole book is worthy of the 


series on Australian flora and fauna of which Messrs. Angus & Robertson are 
the publishers. J. M. C. 


NoRTHWARD Ho—For Birps. By Ralph Chislett. London Country Life. 
15s. net. 


Some instinct akin to the migratory urge of so many birds has driven the 
author Northwards and ever Northwards in search of bird life, rare or unknown 
among us here. Even in his native county of Derbyshire he must perforce seek 
the uplands and heathery wind swept moors for the birds he understands so well 
and photographs so magnificently. The book opens with an account of the 
Derbyshire moors with their hawks, nightjars, golden plover and even a solitary 
immature white tailed eagle, which later paid the usual price for its temerity in 
visiting the haunts of man. He has been so fortunate as to obtain a fine series 
of photographs of that gallant little hawk, the merlin which still manages to 
survive despite the efforts of keepers who regard it as the deadliest foe to their 
“cheepers”” or young grouse. Later visits to the Highlands and the North 
North-West of Scotland yielded rich booty as the greenshank, red and black 
throated divers and Slavonian grebe. The writer is tactfully reticent as to the 
whereabouts of many of his finds and rightly so. Bowelless men in the shapes 
of collectors haunt these places seeking to transfer whole clutches of rare eggs 
to the barren obscurity of private collections. Traces of these gentry were found 
in numerous sawed off hollow stumps where crested tits once cherished hopes 
of a family. Shetland, the home of many rare birds afforded the great and 
Arctic skuas and the whimbrel with the little Shetland wren as a land bird by 
way of variety. Later the author turns to the Baltic in search of birds which 
have ceased to breed among us in these islands. Godwits and ruffs, black terns 
and turnstones now banished from our midst find a safe refuge among the Swedes 
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of Oland, and as a special licence is required to collect eggs of wild birds in Sweden 
they look like holding their own there indefinitely. The marshes and birch 
forests of Lapland shelter birds that we know well during the winter months. 
There nest the fieldfare and redwing while the little jack snipe broods in the 
marshes, though remarkably difficult to locate. The Lapland mountains con- 
tain ptarmigan, willow grouse and dotterel, the last a great rarity with us as 
one of its peculiarities is that it seldom cares to nest below an altitude of three 
thousand feet. The letterpress which describes these birds is as distinguished 
as are the many photographs. The author mentions some one hundred and 
fifty birds in the book which by reason of its originality and beautiful illustra- 
tions must form a valuable adjunct to the library of the ornithologist. 
M. C. 


* * * * 


THE Rovinc ANGLER. By Herbert Palmer. London: Dent. 6s. net. 

In pursuit of his favourite sport Mr. Palmer, poet and man of letters has 
wandered far afield. In his own country, England, he has fished the streams and 
brooks of the South country, traversed many a mile among the moorland stream- 
lets of Cornwall, Devon and Scotland and tried his luck in the Barle, now immor- 
talised by Morley Roberts. The brown slopes and sodden meadows of the Wick- 
low hills have afforded him good sport, he appears to have had far better luck 
at the King’s river than most and has wandered Keats in valise and rod in hand 
over much of the Continent. So much for his travels. As a fisherman pure 
and simple his heart is with the wet fly, doubtless much to his loss. Had he been 
less exclusive we might have had better accounts of large catches, and fewer 
records of blank days when even the scenery fails to atone for an empty creel. 
He who can bring himself to use both methods of dry and wet fly has unlimited 
scope for his sport. Besides the trout Mr. Palmer has captured a variety of the 
commoner coarse fish whose ways and wiles seem to have afforded him as much 
pleasure as the lordlier creature. In short give him a rod and something to bite 
at the bait and he will be happy. Frem the purely literary point of view Mr. 
Palmer is a most delightful companion and his descriptions of scenery and 
occasional pieces of fine prose will win the approval of many who smart under the 
lash of his disapproval of the dry fly. The woodcuts by Mr. Robert Gibbings 
which illustrate the book lend a final touch of perfection. J. M. C. 


* 7 * * 


ISLANDS OF THE WEST. By Seton Gordon. London: Cassell 15s. net. 


Mr. Seton Gordon stands well nigh unchallenged in his own particular field. 
His admixture of scenery, natural history and travel in these islands is most 
effective and he is probably one of the best field naturalists of the present day. 
The results of his observations and literary work is always eminently readable, 
while his books contain a vast amount of information, much of which has been 
obtained at first hand. In the present volume he devotes himself almost entirely 
to islands, ever a subject dear to naturalists. This is due to several reasons, 
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In the first place the comparative inaccessibility of such places means that the 
wild life resident thereon is much less disturbed than on the ‘mainland, and, 
secondly, as they are cut off from any large body of land there is always a pos- 
sibility of their harbouring interesting sub species of insects and the smaller 
mammals which have arisen through long ages in such a circumscribed habitat. 
The islands off the West Coast of Scotland, St. Kilda, the Scillies, Ailsa Craig, 
the Arran Isles and the coast of Connemara are some of the places he has visited 
in recent years and which he describes in the book. The ornithologist will 
appreciate his masterly pen pictures of the bird life of the seas and the high hills, 
which include a visit to an eagle’s eyrie and also to the seabird haunted cliffs 
of Haskeir. The islands themselves, their people, animals and folk lore are all 
included in this delightful work. The illustrations are numerous and very 


beautiful. 
Jj: M..&, 


AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The publishers’ Autumn lists contain many announcements of special 
interest to Irish readers. Messrs. Macmillan’s list contains two features of 
outstanding importance— The Winding Stair, a volume of new poems by W. 
B. Yeats, and The Avatars: A Futurist Fantasy, by A. E., which appears in 
October. From the same publishers we are to have also a new play, Within 
the Gates, by Sean O’Casey. 


Messrs. Eric Partridge have issued from the Scholartis Press a volume of 
Ten Tales by Dr. William Maginn, a writer who has been too long neglected 
by his fellow-countrymen and by the world in general. We congratulate the 
publishers on their enterprise in recovering for us these lost masterpieces, and 
hope to review the volume in our January-March issue. 


From the Cuala Press comes the announcement of Avable Holdings: Poems 
by F. R. Higgins, a poet who needs no introduction to readers of THE DUBLIN 
MAG4ZINE. The edition of this book is a strictly limited one, and collectors 
would do well to send in their subscriptions at once to Miss Yeats at The Cuala 
Press, 133 Lower Baggot Street, Dublin. 


Another limited issue is announced by The Pear Tree Press, Flansham, 
Bognor Regis, Sussex—Twenty-five Lyrics by Seumas O’Sullivan, with an 
introduction by A. E. This will consist of 150 copies printed upon hand-made - 
paper, with decoration in colour by James Guthrie. 


The Talbot Press announces the publication of a volume of interest and 
importance—A Short History of Ireland, by Julius Pokorny, translated from 
the German by Dr. Seana King, and also a study of The Great Earl of Kildare 
by Donough Bryan. 


